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LITTLE  BILLS. 

Tiik  lady  whose  indiscretion  came  unmistakably 
to  lipht,  excused  herstdf,  according  to  an  old  story, 
on  the  grounds  that  her  fault  was  only  a  “  little  ”  one. 
The  custom  of  looking  at  our  follies  through  the  wrong 
end  of  the  telescope  is  prevalent  enough,  and  people 
seem  to  derive  a  curious  sort  of  comfort  from  the  use 
of  diminutives.  In  no  instance  is  this  so  marked 
as  in  our  affairs  of  account.  A  bill  is  always  a  “  lit* 
tie  ”  one.  No  matter  how  long  it  is  growing,  even 
thougli  it  has  attained  maturity,  although  we  might 
date  its  birth  from  a  period  sufficient  to  confer  pro¬ 
portions  of  considerable  magnitude  on  it,  it  is  ever 
our  little  bill,  and  never,  so  to  speak,  gets  out  of  the 
suckling  epoch.  Mr.  Dickens  alludes  to  the  won¬ 
derful  locomotive  power  in  a  bill,  and  its  capacity  for 
running ;  but  we  believe  that  this  is  not  more  strange 
than  its  perennial  juvenility.  Age  does  not  wither 
nor  “  custom  ”  stale  the  infinite  variety  of  bills.  At 
this  season  they  arc  sent  to  us  with  the  compliments, 
and  as  the  dear  things  come  trooping  in,  we  are 
enabled  to  estimate  the  agreeable  family  of  obliga¬ 
tions  which  have  sprung  about  us  during  the  year. 
They  are,  to  take  a  figure  from  a  recent  article  of 
ours,  the  dead  flies  in  the  pot  of  Christmas  ointment. 
Man  can  no  more  escape  the  bills  than  the  ills  to 
which  flesh  is  heir.  No  one  ever  yet  succeeded 
in  not  owing  his  tailor.  “  I  am  a  long  time  paying 
him,”  writes  Mr.  Thackeray,  referring  to  his,  in  a 
letter  published  a  few  weeks  since,  “  but  I  do  pay 
him  at  last.” 

We  must  all  pay  the  reckoning  in  the  end  ;  but 
why  is  it  that  clothes  are  so  invariably  given  upon 
credit  ?  and  to  what  Inscrutable  turn  in  the  civilized 
mind  arc  we  to  attribute  the  dislike  for  squaring 
accounts  immediately  with  the  tradesman  who  takes 
our  measure  ?  To  have  tbeir  backs  covered  with  a 
load  of  debt,  and  to  walk  abroad  clothed  with  bills 
as  with  a  garment,  is  literally  the  condition  of  a 
great  many,  and,  indeed,  of  the  majority  of  persons 
who  are  decently  dressed.  A  fashionable  tailor 
objects  to  being  paid.  There  is  no  paradox  in  say¬ 
ing  that  he  would  prefer  an  almost  indefinite  post¬ 
ponement  to  a  ready-money  transaction.  He  wishes 
to  have  you  on  his  books.  There  must  be,  beyond 
even  the  mere  pleasures  of  profit,  a  secret  delight  in 
having  you  fixed  in  the  ledger.  He  feels  you  are 
his,  for  clothes,  from  the  date  when  you  first  told 
him  to  send  home  that  walking  suit.  There  is  on 
your  mind  a  sense  of  ultimate  punishment  and  a 
sense  of  present  recklessness,  which  may  be  com¬ 
pared  to  the  frame  of  mind  in  which  a  poor  gen¬ 
tleman  is  set  when  the  big  drum  announces  the 


ratification  of  his  contract  with  the  Devil.  He  may 
command  the  whole  establishment  for  the  moment, 
revel  in  waistcoats  to  his  heart’s  content ;  but  as 
sure  as  fate  he  knows  the  little  bill,  not  yet  bigger 
than  a  man’s  hand,  will  enlarge  (despite  his  still 
calling  it  a  ‘‘little”  bill)  until  it  l)eeomes  “very  like 
a  whale,”  or  assumes  the  terrible  apparition  of  a 
hawk  In  the  shape  of  the  law. 

.Jewelry  embraces  a  class  of  goods  which  also 
inveigle  us  into  the  clutches  of  little  bills.  A  lady 
often  wears  her  husband’s  embarnussments  round  her 
neck  or  on  her  arms.  Milliners’  accounts  take  a 
great  deal  of  the  plum-pudding  sentiment  out  of 
Chrl8tma.s.  It  requires  a  large  quantity  of  inlstlc- 
toe-bush  to  disguise  the  vinegar  of  Madame  Modiste’s 
little  bill.  Paterfamilias  groans  at  the  distracting 
document,  and  frowns  over  each  Item  as  though  he 
saw  ruin  staring  him  In  the  face.  In  some  house¬ 
holds  the  lady  manages  to  have  the  bill  sent  to 
herself,  and  to  keep  it  under  by  payments  from  time 
to  time ;  but  this  arrangement  has  caused  more 
misery  and  heart-burning  than  it  ever  obviated. 
French  dramatists  often  make  a  situation  out  of  the 
practice.  The  lady  has  contracted  a  little  bill  which 
goes  beyond  her  ability  to  meet.  She  has  a  Platonic 
lover  to  whom  she  reveals  her  distress.  The  account 
is  discharged,  and  by  and  by  Monsieur  le  Mari  sus¬ 
pects  something  Is  wrong ;  he  watches  his  wife,  and 
then  wc  have  a  scene  and  a  discovery,  the  details  of 
which  can  be  more  conveniently  imagined  than  de¬ 
scribed.  Where  a  lady  is  independent,  a  lady  in  her 
cfwn  right,  of  course  she  can  settle  with  her  milliner 
herself;  but  we  would  recommend  the  custom  of  the 
husband  doing  this  office. 

If  a  man  is  a  gentleman,  he  will  never  deny  his 
wife  a  fair  expenditure  in  dress,  and  if  he  Is  not 
a  gentleman  there  is  no  more  distinct  manner  in 
which  a  woman  can  call  attention  to  the  fact  than 
by  dressing  shabbily,  and  mentioning  to  a  few  par¬ 
ticular  friends  that  she  follows  her  husband’s  taste 
in  that  respect  Ladies  should  receive  an  extensive 
latitude  in  reference  to  milliners’  accounts.  There 
is  nothing  more  vulgar  or  inane  than  the  cheap  fun 
on  this  point  which  pervades  several  of  our  periodi¬ 
cals  and  newspapers.  Extravagance  should  be  writ¬ 
ten  down,  but  it  ought  to  be  remembered  that  dress 
with  a  woman  —  ornamental  dress  —  is  an  Instinc¬ 
tive  necessity.  A  lady  nurtured  and  educated  as  a 
lady  feels  as  much  repugnance  to  plain  and  coarse 
dresses  as  she  would  to  plain  and  coarse  food,  ill- 
cooked  and  ill-served.  It  frets  her  more  than  any¬ 
thing  else  to  suppress  a  natural  desire  to  ^pear 
attractive,  a  desire  which  never  leaves  her.  There¬ 
fore  we  would  urge  a  stinting  on  the  part  of  pater- 
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familias  elsewhere  than  in  the  milliner’s  account 
His  wives  and  dauerfaters  should  be  decked  rather 
above  than  below  their  stations,  and  he  may  be 
assured  there  is  more  chance  of  their  appreciating 
the  exertion  he  makes  for  them  on  this  score  than 
the  exertions  he  might  make,  or  the  plans  he  might 
arrange,  for  their  mental  improvement 

Most  of  us  can  recall  his  first  little  bill.  It  was 
not  unfrequently  contracted  with  a  tofiy  merchant, 
and  when  it  reached  a  shilling  the  account  became 
a  nightmare,  and  a  cold  perspiration  would  burst 
out  at  the  thought  of  it,  and  the  confession  and 
humiliation  it  involved.  Years  afterwartls,  when 
our  little  bills  are  no  longer  for  sweetstuff,  when 
the  boots  we  stand  in  are  down  to  us,  and  the  wine 
we  drink  is  unsettled  for,  we  learn  to  accept  the 
situation  much  easier,  and  .to  sleep  with  an  un¬ 
disturbed  conscience.  A  man  used  to  debt  treats 
his  little  bills  with  a  bold  contempt,  which,  some¬ 
how  or  other,  seldom  does  him  any  mischief.  Your 
nervous,  fidgetty  creature,  who  gets  into  a  dreadful 
quandary  about  a  matter  of  fifty  pounds,  who  offers 
part  payments,  and  exhibits  a  tremendous  anx¬ 
iety  to  clear  himself,  is  bullied  by  his  creditors  and 
the  last  pound  of  flesh  is  extorted  from  him;  but 
your  three  or  four  hundred-pounder  is  treated  very 
differently.  As  long  as  he  can  manage  to  look  re¬ 
spectable,  he  will  escape  with  impunity.  Dick 
Swiveller,  whose  “  little  bills  ”  are  little,  must  travel 
bj  a  circuitous  route  to  cross  the  street ;  the  pro¬ 
motor  of  a  company,  who  fails  for  thirty  thousand, 
who  owes  cooks,  tailors,  house-agents,  and  coach- 
makers,  is  allowed  his  swing  to  the  last  minute. 
The  real  victims  of  little  bills  are  those  who  are 
afraid  of  them :  grasp  your  nettle  and  the  sting  is 
taken  out  of  it 

A  story  is  told  of  a  Galway  squire  who  treated 
his  fnends  to  claret  when  that  preparation  was  not 
at  Gladstone  price.  On  being  remonstrated  with  on 
his  extravagance  when  whiskey,  which  he  made  on 
the  premises,  would  have  pleas^  his  guest  just  as  well 
as  Chateau  Margeaux,  he  replied,  “  Yes,  but  you  see 
I  can  have  the  claret  from  my  wine  merchant  while 
no  one  will  give  me  credit  for  lemons  to  make  the 
punch.”  Irish  gentlemen  are  said  to  be  rather  ad¬ 
dicted  to  “  little  ”  bills,  but  we  doubt  whether  as 
large  a  crop  is  not  cultivated  at  this  side  of  the 
water.  Across  the  Channel,  however,  in  the  Flood 
and  Grattan  times,  a  few  celebrated  little  bilb  were 
ran  up.  “  Buck  ”  Whally,  as  he  was  called,  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  Parliament  who  resided  in  the  house  now 
appropriated  to  the  Catholic  University,  owed  an 
immense  sum.  He  went  to  Paris  and  figured  in  a 
coach  with  eight  horses,  describing  himself  as  “  an 
Irish  gentleman  who  had  come  over  to  the  Continent 
t*  retrench.”  Now-a-days  Frenchmen  are  not  for 
behind  the  inhabitants  of  these  Islands  in  the  way 
of  running  accounts,  and  we  suppose  the  custom  is 
destined  to  become  European,  and  to  last  as  long  as 
the  world  continues  to  employ  tailors  and  milliners, 
—  that  is,  for  a  period  a  little  beyond  the  ken  of 
Dr.  Cumming  to  discover. 


CONFIDENTIAL  LAMENTATIONS. 

[TniuUtetl  for  Ernr  Satcsdat  from  L*  Afoiujiietatre.] 

A  DRAMATIC  author  of  talents  should  have  a 
theatre  of  his  own.  A  newspaper  writer  of  talents 
should  have  a  newspaper  ot  bus  own.  If  Shake¬ 
speare,  Molihre,  Alexander  Duval,  and  Picard  had 
had  no  theatre  of  their  own,  who  knows  what  mas¬ 


ter-pieces  of  Sh.akespeare  and  Molihre,  and,  in  a 
lower  class  of  literature,  what  pretty  comedies  of 
Alexander  Duval  and  Picard,  we  should  have  to 
regret  ?  A  newspaper  sells  for  two  or  three  cents. 
Everybody  can  buy  a  new.spaper.  A  book  costs  a 
dollar,  a  dollar  and  a  quarter,  or  even  more.  No¬ 
body  can  buy  a  book  unless  he  has  an  income  of  five 
thousand  dollars  a  year,  for  notice  nobody  buys  one 
single  lx)ok.  Tlie  man  that  buys  one  liook  liuys  a 
hundred.  You  see  I  am  right  when  I  say  nobo<ly 
can  buy  a  book  but  those  who  have  an  income  of 
five  tliousand  dollars  a  year.  Since  I  have  ceased 
to  own  a  theatre  I  have  written  no  dramas.  I  will 
almost  .say,  since  I  have  ceased  to  own  a  newspaper 
I  have  written  no  novels.  Conceive  me  going  to  a 
newspaper  office  to  offer  Lex  Mohicans  de  Paris, 
which  I  published  in  Le  Monte  Christo. 

The  editor  would  ask  me :  “  In  how  many  volumes 
is  it  ?  ” 

“  Thirty-two.” 

“  Great  heavens !  What  in  the  world  do  you 
think  I  can  do  with  thirty-two  volumes  ?  If  it  were 
a  storj’  in  two  or  three  fevitlelons  I  dare  say  I’d 
take  it.” 

And  eilitor  and  author  turned  each  hb  back  on 
the  other,  both  shrugging  their  shoulders.  If  the 
editor  accepted  the  thirty-two  volumes,  he,  ignorant 
of  the  necessities  of  the  work,  would  continually 
plague  the  author  with  such  observations  as  these : 
“  The  interest  of  your  work  languishes,”  or  “  Your 
plot  is  too  slow,”  or  “  Your  characters  are  going  to 
sleep.”  During  the  publication  of  Les  Mohicans  de 
Paris,  I,  who  held  no  editor  but  the  public,  received 
twenty  letters  to  paraphrase  these  three  observa¬ 
tions  in  every  form.  I  paid  no  attention  to  them. 
I  followed  my  plan  without  hastening  my  step.  Les 
Mohicans  de  Paris  have  reached  their  thirty-second 
volume  in  one  form,  and  their  tenth  volume  in  the 
compact  edition,  and  they  are  one  of  my  most  popu¬ 
lar  novels.  Why  ?  Because  I  refused  to  believe  im¬ 
patient  readers.  I  received  this  morning  a  letter 
from  a  lady,  who  writes  me  that  I  am  a  fool,  and 
tear  my  pens  from  goose-wings,  she  screams,  —  with 
pain,  I  dare  say ;  but  I  don’t  believe  a  word  she 
says,  and  I  go  on  at  my  own  pace,  because  now  I 
have  a  newspaper  of  my  own.  If  such  a  letter  had 
been  addressed  to  an  editor  whose  newspaper  was 
publishing  one  of  my  novels,  he  would  have  taken 
me  aside,  and  in  a  low,  confidential,  private  tone  he 
would  have  said,  gravely  rapping  me  on  the  shoul¬ 
der,  “  Read  that  and  reflect.” 

If  you  would  like  to  see  the  amiable  notes  sent 
me  by  M.  Lerailld,  while  I  was  bringing  out  Le 
Comte  de  Moret  (of  which  seventy  thousand  copies 
were  sold),  I  will  show  them  to  you.  They  became 
so  numerous  that  I  interrupted  my  novel  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  a  chapter.  Now,  a  Vienna  editor,  who  pub¬ 
lished  Le  Comte  de  Moret  in  German,  and  b  of  a 
contrary  opinion  from  M.  Lerailld,  has  brought  a 
lawsuit  against  mo  to  compel  me  to  go  on  with  it. 
You  know  my  novel  La  San  Felice  f  Ah,  if  you 
did  but  know  what  trouble  I  had  to  find  a  publisher 
for  it !  I  felt  almost  sure  once  that  it  would  forever 
remain  on  my  hands.  I  offered  it  ta  M.  Emile  de 
Girardin.  He  refused  it  point  blank.  M.  Rouy 
asked  for  it  and  accepted  it,  despite  M.  de  Girardin, 
who  took  his  revenge  by  refusing  to  read  a  single 
line  of  it.  And  what  observations  of  M.  Vernes, 
and  what  disdains  of  M.  Cucheval  Clarigny,  had  n’t 
I  to  bear  in  relation  to  my  connection  with  Par 
risiens  et  Provenciaux,  a  poor  little  unpretending 
story  in  two  volumes,  which  the  reader  would  have 
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liked  to  see  extend  to  the  proportions  of  Bahama 
or  Brayelonne.  Matters  at  last  reached  such  a 
point  that  Mires  —  you  know  Mires  is  a  most  intel¬ 
lectual  man  —  wrote  to  mo :  “  Don’t  mind  what 
anybody  says  to  you,  come  directly  to  me.” 

It  is  still  worse  with  the  petty  newspapers  and 
occasional  articles.  You  send  a  contribution  of 
twelve  pages.  It  comes  back  printed  (if  it  came 
back  in  MS.  there  would  be  no  harm  done),  and 
forms  a  column  and  a  half.  You  scream,  fur  the 
portions  torn  from  your  article  were  its  heart,  liver, 
lungs,  o."  something  else  still  more  important  You 
hasten  to  the  editor.  You  clamor,  and  when  you 
have  emptied  your  heart  he  quietly  replies :  “  What 
interest  do  you  imagine  the  public  takes  in  all  that 
nonsense.” 

“  What !  Nonsense !  My  heart,  my  liver,  my 
lungs,  my  —  You  are  a  pretty  fellow  !  ” 

You  leave  him  furious ;  but  you  are  none  the  less 
mutilated.  Now  there  is  Millaud,  who  is  certainly 
the  best  irieiid  I  ever  had,  who  continually  played 
this  trick  on  me.  The  Mayor  of  Saint  Tropez  wrote 
to  invite  me  to  come  to  the  inauguration  of  the 
statue  of  the  Bailli  de  Suffren.  I  met  at  Saint  Tro¬ 
pez  Mme.  Emerat.  She  related  to  me  the  massacre 
of  her  father  and  mother,  who  were  killed  at  Djedda, 
her  husband’s  heroism,  her  brave  resistance,  her 
dangers,  and  the  rest.  I  introduced  all  this  in  the 
description  of  a  festival  mven  me  and  of  the  inau¬ 
guration  of  the  statue.  I^llaud  found  the  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  inauguration  of  the  statue  and  of  the 
festival  given  me  were  too  long.  He  cut  both  out 
They  occupied  twelve  pages.  So  that  I  did  not  say 
one  word  m  my  article  of  the  object  for  which  1 
made  the  long  journey,  which  naturally  made  two 
Mayors  furious  with  me,  —  the  Mayor  or  Saint  Tro¬ 
pez,  who  received  and  lodged  me  three  dap,  and  to 
whom  I  owed  at  least  my  thanks  (thanks  went  with 
all  the  rest),  and  the  Mayor  of  Lagarde  Fresnet, 
who  called  out  all  his  village  and  its  band  to  come 
to  meet  and  serve  me  a  peacock  roasted  on  its  public 
square. 
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I  AM  sitting  quite  alone  in  a  shabby,  comfortless 
little  room,  dimly  lighted  by  two  candles  not  of  wax. 
The  room  has  a  low  ceilit^ ;  the  walls  are  covered 
with  a  very  ugly  paper.  The  fire  is  small,  and  will 
not  be  made  larger.  The  room  is  on  the  level  of  the 
street,  and  just  outside,  close  at  hand,  there  is  a 
noise  of  loud  and  vulgar  laughing.  This  is  a  little 
inn,  in  the  chief  street  of  a  little  town.  I  have  had 
dinner.  The  meal  was  solitary.  The  dinner  was 
extremely  bad,  and  the  hour  at  which  it  came  plainly 
appeared  to  the  landlord  a  very  late  one.  1  have 
written  several  letters,  and  dipped  into  a  volume  of 
dreary  theology,  the  sole  volume  in  the  room.  An 
hour  must  jiass  before  one  can  well  go  to  bed,  for  it 
is  only  nine  o’clock.  So  let  me  begin  a  faitlifid  rec¬ 
ord  of  events  which  happened  in  a  period  reaching 
from  Monday  morning  to  Saturday  night,  early  in 
this  month  of  October. 

At  six  o’clock  this  evening  I  was  walking  along  a 
ravelled  path,  leading  through  fields,  to  the  west 
The  grass  was  very  rich  and  green,  far  more  so  than 
what  I  am  used  to  see.  There  was  a  magnificent 
■unset :  the  air  was  bright  blue  overhead,  but  some¬ 
what  thicker  in  the  western  horizon,  where  all  was 
glowing  red.  Around,  everywhere,  noble  trees,  and 
the  scene  was  shut  in  by  wavy  hills.  A  solemn  bell 
■truck  the  hour  in  deep  tones.  Look  out  towards 


the  sound,  and  there  in  the  twilight  you  may  see 
three  massive  square  towers.  Let  us  go  on  a  little, 
and  we  approach  an  ancient  dwelling  surrounded  by 
a  wall  and  a  moat.  The  wall  is  ivied ;  the  moat  is 
broad;  the  water  clear  as  crystal  and  not  deep. 
Two  swans,  who  are  floating  about  on  it  by  turning 
themselves  up  in  an  ungraceful  manner,  can  reach 
the  ground  with  their  bills. 

The  water  comes  brawling  into  the  moat  by  a 
little  cascade;  and  it  escapes  by  three  sluices,  on 
different  sides  of  the  large  square  space  it  encloses. 
Pollard  elms  of  great  age,  the  leaves  thick  and 
green  as  at  midsummer,  are  on  the  farther  side  of 
the  broad  walk,  which  here  skirts  the  water.  ’This 
moat  was  made  five  hundred  years  ago.  Pass  on, 
under  an  ancient  archway :  pass  into  a  great  square 
expanse  of  green  grass,  with  many  fine  trees.  The 
grand  cathedral  rises  in  the  miikt:  all  round  the 
green  (that  is  the  name  here)  are  antique  houses. 
There  is  a  charming  deanery :  you  enter  it  by  pass¬ 
ing  under  an  arch,  and  find  yourself  in  an  inner 
court,  quaint  and  ivy-grown.  No  words  can  express 
the  glory  and  quietness  of  the  place :  for  this  is  the 
ancient  eity  ot  Wells,  amid  the  hills  of  Somerset¬ 
shire.  The  moated  dwelling  is  the  episcopal  palace. 
There  dwelt  holy  Bishop  Ken :  and  there  Dr.  Kid¬ 
der,  who  was  found  wilhng  to  take  the  place  from 
which  that  good  man  was  cast  out,  was  killed  by 
the  falling  upon  him  of  a  stack  of  chimneys. 

Vainly  should  I  seek  to  express  the  beauty  of  the 
scenery,  or  the  magnificence  of  the  Gothic  churches, 
which  I  have  seen  in  these  last  few  days.  There  is 
no  country  in  the  world  to  travel  in,  after  all,  like 
England.  And  though  this  be  the  tenth  of  Octo¬ 
ber,  you  might  have  mrgotten,  for  days  past,  that  it 
was  not  summer.  Bright  and  warm  has  b^n  the 
sunshine :  thick  and  green  the  trees ;  though  some¬ 
times  there  is  the  ensp  rustle  which  follow  the  foot 
stepping  on  falling  leaves.  Yet  somehow  the  quiet 
of  a  cathedral  close  is  inconsistent  with  a  sohtary 
feeling  of  a  little-travelled  straimer:  one  ought  to 
feel  at  home  to  duly  be  aware  of  the  genius  of  tke 
place.  Far,  to-night,  is  the  writer  from  his  home: 
and  no  doubt  a  little  lonely  in  the  strange  place. 

Let  me  look  back  on  what  I  have  seen  this  week : 
it  has  been  a  great  deal  to  one  accustomed  to  a 
quiet,  unvaried  life.  Sunday  is  beyond  question 
the  first  day  of  the  week :  what  passed  on  that  day 
need  not  he  recorded.  On  Monday  morning,  in  a 
thick  white  fog,  I  entered  a  little  steamer  at  the 
landing-stage  at  Liverpool.  The  steamer  carried 
many  human  beings  to  a  place  on  the  Cheshire  side 
of  the  Mersey,  named  Rwk  Ferry.  There  we  em¬ 
barked  in  another  steamer :  and  went  on,  out  into 
the  river;  till  there  loomed  ahead  a  huge  shape, 
quite  familiar,  though  never  seen  before.  It  was 
the  Great  Eastern :  and  up  its  side  did  the  writer 
go,  following  the  steps  of  its  capUun,  who  has  won 
a  name  in  history.  It  made  a  Scotchman  proud, 
to  look  at  the  brave,  quiet,  sensible  Scotch  face, 
which  reminded  one  a  good  deal  of  the  portraits  of 
(ireorge  Stephenson.  Well  has  Sir  James  Ander¬ 
son  earned  the  honor  done  him  by  his  Queen.  It 
must  have  been  an  awful  charge,  that  great  vessel, 
with  her  crew  of  five  hundred  and  fifty  men,  and 
her  historic  burden  of  the  Atlantic  cable.  You  felt, 
looking  at  the  man,  with  what  implicit  confidence 
you  could  have  trusted  to  him  in  any  emergency  or 
danger.  With  great  kindness  and  clearness  he  ex¬ 
plained  the  machinery  for  paying  out  and  picking 
up  the  cable.  He  told  how,  on  a  very  stormy  nij^t 
of  pitchy  darkness,  be  stood  at  the  extremity  of  ^e 
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stem  beside  the  wlicel  over  which  the  cable  was 
passing ;  but  could  not  see  it.  Only  a  faint  phos¬ 
phorescent  point  of  light,  a  long  way  off,  showed 
where  the  cable  was,  entering  the  water.  He  told, 
with  the  vividness  of  reality,  of  the  tedious  endeav¬ 
ors  to  pick  up  the  cable  of  the  former  year  from 
where  it  lay  three  miles  down  at  the  bottom  of  the 
Atlantic.  At  last,  standing  on  the  prow,  he  heard 
a  stir  below,  looked  over,  saw  the  cable  fairly  there 
above  water ;  “  and  then,”  said  the  gallant  man  in 
his  quiet  w.ay,  “  I  was  very  thankful.”  A  thing  to 
be  wondered  at  w:vs  how  the  slender  cord  was  able 
to  turn  all  that  comple.x  ai)paratus  of  heavy  wheels. 

Good  by  to  the  Great  Kaxtern  and  its  brave 
commander,  and  away  from  Birkenhead  by  railw.ap* 
in  the  bright  sunshiny  day.  Not  long,  and  there  is 
not  unfamiliar  Chester ;  on,  and  AVre.xham,  with  its 
grand  and  massive  church-tower.  How  these  things 
impress  the  lover  of  Gothic  who  dwells  in  a  country 
of  churches  of  inexpressible  trumperincss  and  shab¬ 
biness  !  By  Riiabon ;  leave  on  the  right  Llangol¬ 
len, for  Yarrow  must  remain  uiivisited  to-day.  Never 
were  these  eyes  gladdened  by  the  sight  of  a  lovelier 
country.  So  to  renowned  Shrewsbury,  on  the  fa¬ 
mous  Severn.  Here  let  us  stop  for  a  little  and  have 
a  walk  through  the  town.  You  pass  from  the  rail¬ 
way  station,  under  the  shadow  of  an  ancient  castle  ; 
elevated  a  little  on  the  right  is  a  considerable  Gothic 
edifice  of  red  stone.  If  you  ask  what  it  is  of  the 
same  man  whom  I  asked,  you  will  be  told  “  The 
College.”  Then  you  may  think  of  head-master 
Butler,  who  was  made  a  bishop,  and  of  Dr.  Ken¬ 
nedy,  quite  as  good  a  scholar,  the  head-master  of  to¬ 
day.  Quaint  old  wooden  houses;  queer  names  of 
streets,  —  one  is  called  Murivance.  Rapidly  let  the 
eyes  be  feasted ;  then  back  to  the  railway.  On,  for 
a  journey  of  two  hours  more.  You  must  pa.ss  Lud¬ 
low  unwillingly  in  the  failing  light ;  one  cannot  see 
everything.  Then,  in  the  dark,  Hereford  is  reached, 
—  the  end  of  the  day’s  pilgrimage.  Proceed  in  an 
omnibus  to  the  hotel,  there  you  may  hare  tea,  ac- 
companieil  by  mutton-chops.  Afterwards  you  may 
go  out  and  enjoy  the  sensation  of  being  in  a  new 
city  among  new  men,  and  in  the  starlight  look  at  the 
cathedral.  Cats,  however,  are  the  only  creatures 
who  see  an  edifice,  or  any  other  object,  best  in  the 
dark. 

Next  day  was  a  lovely  summer  day ;  nothing  au¬ 
tumnal  in  the  air,  and  hardly  anything  in  the  trees. 
Let  us  be  up  early,  and  have  a  good  walk  about  the 
city  before  the  hour  of  service.  By  the  city  flows 
the  Wye,  “  the  babbling  Wye.”  From  the  bridge 
which  crosses  it  you  have  a  fine  view  of  the  cathe¬ 
dral  and  the  palace ;  here  and  there,  about  the 
streets,  antique  houses  of  wood.  At  ten  o’clock,  let 
us  pass  into  the  cathedral,  under  the  great  porch 
leading  to  the  nave :  let  us  enter  an  undistinguished 
name  in  the  large  volume  which  lies  on  a  table  to 
that  end ;  and,  obeying  the  behests  of  the  Dean  and 
Chapter,  drop  into  a  box  with  a  hole  in  the  lid  a 
great  sum  towards  the  complete  restoration  of  the 
sacred  building.  And  it  is  a  noble  church,  nobly 
restoreil :  at  least  in  so  far  as  that  has  been  done  by 
Mr.  George  Gilbert  Scott.  Wyatt,  unutterable 
Vandal,  put  up  that  execrable  western  front  in  place 
of  a  western  tower  and  spire  which  fell.  The  floor 
is  of  tiles :  the  roof  of  the  nave  is  illuminated : 
there  is  a  magnificent  rood  screen :  the  choir  is  sa¬ 
cred  to  the  clergy  and  those  who  perform  the  ser¬ 
vice  :  the  congregation  sit  on  rush-seated  chairs. 
Plea-sant  it  was  to  the  writer,  who  seldom  hears 
choral  service  now,  when  those  whom  he  had  seen 


enter  their  vestry  a  few  minutes  before  as  shabby 
little  boys,  came  to  their  places  in  procession  as  sur- 
pliced  choristers :  twelve  of  them,  with  six  singinf* 
men,  making  the  double  choir  complete.  The  con¬ 
gregation  was  small :  one  did  not  feel  any  want  of  a 
greater.  The  service  was  beautifully  given ;  the 
music  was  severely  simple:  and  how  the  noble 
praise  thrilled  through  one  to  whom  it  can  never 
grow  common  and  cheap. 

Ple.asant,  too,  to  see  the  perfect  propriety  of  de-  | 
meaner  among  the  choristers :  it  di(l  not  always  u.se  ' 
so  to  be  in  every  cathedral  church.  There  was  an 
anthem,  admirably  sung.  I^et  it  be  confessed,  one 
thing  revived  the  writer.  Of  another  communion, 
because  dwelling  in  another  country  and  within  the 
bounds  of  another  national  church,  he  felt,  looking 
at  the  noble  edifice  and  joining  in  the  noble  service, 
that  for  outward  dignity  and  majesty,  wc  in  the 
North  have  nothing  to  compare  with  this :  and  he 
felt  decidedly  taken  down  and  humbled.  But  in  a 
little  he  was  cheered.  That  morning  there  was  a 
sermon !  O,  what  a  poor  sermon  !  Yes,  at  l(*ast 
we  can  beat  thix,  he  thought:  and  beat  it  by  un¬ 
counted  degrees.  A  church  Which  makes  tlie  ser¬ 
mon  too  much  the  great  thing  in  the  worship  of 
God,  is  likely  at  all  events  to  give  j’ou  good  sermons. 
And  though  the  South  may  have  its  great  jireacher 
here  and  there,  yet  sure  it  is  that  the  average 
preaching  of  the  North,  in  many  a  seedy  little  coun¬ 
try  church,  is  just  as  much  better  than  that  brief 
but  unutterably  tedious  sermon  at  Hereford  Cathe¬ 
dral,  as  Hereford  Cathedral  is  better  than  the  seedy 
little  country  church. 

Walk  all  about  the  cathedral ;  all  about  the  close. 
Deanery,  palace,  fine  trees,  Wye :  grammar-school, 
pleasant  walks  by  river-side.  Pervade  the  town: 
already  it  has  grown  quite  familiar.  And  .as  day 
declines,  depart  by  railway  to  Gloucester,  distant 
little  more  than  an  hour ;  studying  on  the  way  the 
photographs  of  Hereford,  city  and  cathedral,  which 
you  may  buy  at  various  shop. 

Passing  through  the  lovely  English  landscap,  at 
last  you  may  look  out  on  the  right ;  there  is  the  city 
of  Gloucester :  there  the  great  square  tower  of  the 
cathedral.  Hasten  to  the  Bell;  let  the  lugg.age  be 
left :  we  are  just  in  time  for  afternoon  service. 
Again  the  train  of  choristers :  here  the  music  was 
much  more  florid  than  at  Hereford,  and  (so  it 
seemed)  not  so  careful  and  good.  The  church  is  a 
noble  one :  the  ea.stem  window,  which  has  a  curious 
gray  sheen,  is  as  Large  as  any  in  England.  But  af¬ 
ter  trim'  Hereford,  the  church  had  a  neglected  look. 
In  some  places,  plaster  has  dropped  from  the  roof: 
plaster  which  should  never  have  been  there.  And 
after  brilliant  encaustic  pavement,  the  rude  floor  of 
stone  in  choir  and  sanctuary  looked  poor.  Le<l  by 
an  intelligent  verger,  let  us  examine  the  great  edi¬ 
fice  :  the  strange,  rude  crypt ;  the  beautiful  cloisters. 
Let  us  a.scend  to  the  triforium,  and  enjoy  the  varied 
views  of  choir  and  nave  thence  obtaineil.  Here  is 
buried  the  murdered  Edward  11. :  there  is  a  shrine 
of  the  richest  decorated  tabernacle  work  :  a  recum¬ 
bent  statue  of  the  poor  monarch  which  must  be  a 
likeness  :  there  is  inexpressible  pathos  in  that  beau¬ 
tiful  but  sorrowful  face.  Coming  forth  from  the 
cathedral,  let  us  pervade  the  close.  It  is  a  quiet 
and  charming  place.  The  deanery,  built  up  to  the 
west  end  of  the  church,  is  striking :  the  palace,  on 
the  north  side  of  the  choir,  seems  an  ambitious  archi¬ 
tectural  failure.  Beautiful  is  the  turf  and  rich  the 
shrubbery  at  the  east  end  of  the  choir :  quaint  and 
pretty  various  ancient  houses  in  which  cathedral 
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authorities  and  functionaries  dwell.  Passing  out  of 
the  close  towards  the  west,  under  an  archway,  you 
come  on  the  statue  of  Bishop  Hooper,  erected  on 
the  spot  where  he  was  burnt. 

Various  shops  in  Gloucester  are  rich  in  photo- 
graplis  of  catliedrals,  near  and  distant.  If  you  walk 
down  towards  the  Severn,  you  will  find  yourself 
amid  the  bustle  of  a  considerable  fiort.  Docks  of 
no  small  size,  and  abundant  shipping,  form  a  scene 
in  contrast  to  the  quiet  one  just  lelt  behind.  But 
by  half  nast  si.x  it  has  grown  dark :  so  to  the  Bell, 
and  have  dinner. 

The  ne.'ct  day  was  Wednesday  :  a  beautiful  warm 
sunshiny  morning.  Be  early  afoot :  pervade  the 
city :  walk  about  the  close.  Never  seen  till  yester¬ 
day,  how  familiar  it  looks  to-day  ;  and  we  sadly  part 
from  it  as  from  an  old  friend.  But  we  have  far  to 
go  to-day;  and  at  11.15  A.  M.  again  the  railway 
train.  An  hour  of  rapid  running,  without  a  stoji, 
through  rich  green  fields:  Berkeley  Castle  is  olF 
there  to  the  right :  and  here  is  busy  Bristol.  The 
cathedral  here  is  jioor :  but  there  is  St.  Mary  Red- 
cliffe,  the  most  magnificent  of  .all  p.arish  cliurches, 
superior  to  many  cathedrals.  Yet  there  is  lacking 
the  environing  elose  :  the  grand  ehurch  is  surround¬ 
ed  by  dirty  streets.  Here  Chatterton,  “  the  marvel¬ 
lous  boy,”  spent  the  greater  part  of  his  feverish  life  ; 
in  a  room  in  the  tower  he  declared  he  found  the 
Rowley  manuscripts.  To  the  train  again ;  by  Bath, 
Westbury  (near  which  on  a  hill  to  the  left  is  a  large 
and  quite  symmetrical  White  Hors  on  the  hillside, 
made  by  cutting  away  the  turf  doi.  n  to  the  chalk), 
and  Witham.  If  you  are  fond  of  changing  car¬ 
riages,  you  may  have  enough  of  it  here.  At  length, 
as  the  sun  is  declining  in  glory,  you  reach  that  par¬ 
agon  of  cathedral  cities  in  which  I  am  writing: 
bsautiful  Wells. 

I  have  little  doubt  that  if  one  were  to  live  at 
Wells  for  several  months,  and  still  more  for  several 
years,  the  quiet  little  city  would  come  to  look  and  to 
feel  like  anywhere  else.  But  now,  to  a  stranger,  it 
is  “  an  unsubstantial,  fairy  place.”  Hard  by  is  the 
vale  of  Avalon ;  and  the  ruins  of  Glastonbury : 
all  round  the  Mendip  Hills.  And  though  England 
can  boast  of  some  bigger  cathedrals,  nowhere  will 
you  find  one  of  more  exejuisite  beauty.  Nowhere, 
too,  will  you  find  the  ancient  cathedral  seat  so  much 
like  what  it  was  in  ancient  days.  I  shall  not  be 
tempted  into  any  architectural  details  ;  all  I  say  is. 
Go  and  see  the  place,  and  you  will  be  all  but  intox¬ 
icated  with  the  loveliest  forms  of  Gothic  beauty. 

Here  I  ceased  for  the  night,  in  a  sort  of  bewilder¬ 
ment.  Next  morning  was  a  cloudy  one,  with  flying 
gleams  of  sunshine.  Long  before  service,  let  us  en¬ 
ter  the  magnificent  ehurch  and  gaze  at  it.  It  is  in 
exquisite  preservation.  The  light  color  of  the  stone 
of  which  the  shafts  are  made  adds  to  their  airy 
grace.  The  four  great  piers  at  the  intersection  of 
the  transepts  threatened  to  yield  under  the  pressure 
of  the  central  tower;  and  their  bearing  power  was 
increased  by  three  eurious  inverted  arches,  the  like 
of  which  I  Iwdieve  you  will  not  see  in  England.  It 
was  a  graceful  disguising  of  a  defect ;  but  of  course 
they  would  be  better  .away.  The  stalls  in  the  choir 
are  of  stone,  —  an  unusual  material,  but  the  eflect 
is  Ijeautiful. 

It  is  ne.ar  the  hour  of  morning  service ;  let  us 
take  our  ]>I:ice.  C.arelessly  the  choir  straggles  in ; 
never  were  arrangements  more  slovenly.  'Flic  little 
boys  come  in,  not  in  procession,  but  in  a  huddled 
heap:  in  .a  little,  by  himself,  t'r*  cler/yman  who  is 
to  perferm  the  service.  Then  t  .j  il.  „n  and  the 


canon  in  residence  come  in  a  free  and  easy  way ; 
two  or  three  of  the  singing  men  rush  hastily  after 
them ;  two  singing  men  scuttle  in  after  service  has 
begun.  It  was  a  painful  contrast ;  the  noble  church 
and  the  ostentatiously  irreverent  arrangements.  Tlie 
music  was  good,  alter  the  choir  got  themselves  set¬ 
tled  to  their  work.  But  if  I  were  Dean  of  Wells, 
there  should  be  a  thorough  turn-over,  and  that  with¬ 
out  a  day’s  delay.  Slovenly,  slovenly ! 

Worship  over,  let  us  see  every  corner  of  the 
church;  then  climb  a  winding  stair  in  a  transept 
wall;  walk  along  the  stone  roof  of  the  transept, 
the  lofty  wooden  one  still  far  above  your  he^. 
Climb,  higher  and  higher,  till  you  come  out  to  day¬ 
light  on  the  top  of  the  great  central  tower.  The 
first  thing  that  will  strike  you  is  not  the  grand  pros¬ 
pect  :  it  IS  the  rusty  creaking  of  the  four  weather¬ 
cocks,  one  on  each  pinnacle:  the  sound  is  eerie. 
Look  round.  A  richly-wooded  green  country,  with 
undulating  hills.  To  the  west,  the  vale  of  Avalon: 
that  pyramidal  hill  is  Glastonbury  Tor,  three  miles 
ofT.  Below,  on  the  left  hand,  the  cloisters:  beyond, 
the  palace,  with  its  moat,  and  expanse  of  greensw.ard. 
On  the  other  side,  the  deanery,  and  the  vicar’s  close, 
with  a  bridge  leading  from  it  across  the  road  into 
the  cathedral.  The  country  round  seems  to  be  all 
grass.  One  turret  of  the  tower  has  a  bell,  whereon 
a  hammer  strikes  the  hour,  being  pulled  by  a  wire 
from  below.  The  cloisters  have  perpendicular  tra¬ 
cery.  In  the  middle  space  there  is  an  ancient  yew. 
An  amphitheatre  of  hills  closes  in  all  the  scene.  O, 
hard-working  Scotland,  where  no  one,  except  a  few 
folk  of  political  influence,  is  paid  without  toiling 
rigidly  for  it,  when  will  you  have  such  retreats  for 
learning  and  religion,  combined  with  very  little  to 
do  ? 

I  esteem  Wells  as  the  climax  of  my  little  journey, 
though  I  went  next  to  Salisbury.  I  did  not  leave 
Wells  till  I  had  gone  over  the  beautiful  church  of 
St.  Cuthbert,  which  is  partially  restored.  Not  com¬ 
pletely,  because  the  dissenters  will  not  agree  to  a 
church-rate.  I  thought  of  the  cathedral,  and  of  the 
vale  of  Avalon,  and  could  but  hold  up  the  hands  of 
wonder,  and  exclaim,  “  Dissenters  here !  ”  Two 
hours  and  a  half  by  railway  to  Salisbury.  Hasten 
to  the  close :  let  the  most  intelligent  of  vergers  con¬ 
duct  you  through  the  famous  church.  Dare  we  say, 
Disappointed  ?  I  do  not  allude  to  the  horrible  ar¬ 
rangement  of  the  old  monuments,  one  in  each  bay 
of  the  nave,  on  the  floor,  midway  between  the  piers; 
nor  to  the  stalls  of  shabby  deal,  painted  brown ;  nor 
to  the  ugly  way  in  which  thi}  Lady  Chapel  has  been 
thrown  into  the  choir.  Even  looking  at  the  vast 
building,  witli  its  double  transept,  and  its  spire,  the 
loftiest  in  England,  I  could  but  v.aguely  s<ay,  that  I 
have  seen  cathedrals  which  impressed  me  infinitely 
more.  Long  neglect  laid  its  hand  on  the  great 
church,  till  Bishop  Denison  took  it  in  hand.  Much 
work  is  going  on  now :  the  west  front  is  concealed 
by  scaflblding,  and  great  saws  are  cutting  stone  at 
Its  base  ;  but  there  is  a  vast  deal  yet  to  do.  Rather 
to  undo.  The  execrable  hand  of  Wyatt  has  been 
here,  obliterating  and  destroying.  The  spire,  of 
near  four  hundred  feet,  is  a  good  deal  off  the  per¬ 
pendicular;  at  the  cajwtone  it  is  two  feet  to  the 
south,  and  near  a  foot  and  a  half  to  the  west.  No 
further  deviation  has  occurred  for  many  years.  The 
close  is  large.  The  ancient  deanery  is  opposite  the 
west  front  of  the  church ;  the  p.alace  stands  within 
grounds  of  moderate  extent  near  the  Lady  Chapel. 
The  present  bishop  has  published  to  the  world  liis 
profound  conviction  that  It  was  not  his  good  luck 
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that  placed  him  there ;  it  •would  bo  gratifying  to 
many  if  he  would  Inform  them  what  else  did  it. 
Assuredly  it  could  not  have  been  his  skill  in  con¬ 
ducting  a  controversial  correspondence.  Sorry, 
indeed,  is  the  figure  he  makes  in  the  hands  of 
S.  G.  O. 

Two  miles  from  Salisbury  is  Bemerton,  hallowed 
by  the  memory  of  George  Ilerbert ;  a  mile  farther 
towanls  the  west  is  Wilton,  where  a  beautiful  By¬ 
zantine  church  was  built  a  few  years  ago  by  the  late 
Mr.  Sidney  Herbert.  One  regrets  that  so  much 
cost  should  have  been  lavished  on  a  building  of  an 
inferior  style ;  however  splendid  a  specimen  of  that 
style  it  may  be.  And  eight  miles  from  the  graceful 
c^edral  of  a  somewhat  wearisome  perfection  you 
will  find  the  grandest  specimen  of  the  rudest  of  all 
architecture.  There,  in  the  plain,  is  mysterious 
Stonehenge;  “awful  memorial,  but  of  whom  we 
know  not” 

Stay  at  the  ^Vhite  Hart.  In  the  evening,  after 
dark,  you  may  pervade  the  city,  not  without  its  bus¬ 
tle  and  stir.  Next  day,  as  long  as  may  be,  saunter 
about  the  close,  and  look  at  the  cathedral  from  all 

flints  of  view.  Again  wander  through  its  interior. 

am  mistaken  if  you  do  not  depart,  vaguely  disap- 
pmnted. 

So  to  the  never-failing  train.  Basingstoke,  Fam- 
borough,  on  the  skirts  of  Aldershot  camp ;  and  in 
the  gathering  dark  approach  awful  London ;  awful 
with  its  vast  bulk  and  ceaseless  whirl  to  such  as  dwell 
amid  quiet  scenes;  awful  with  its  contrasts  of  the 
greatest  luxury  and  the  most  abject  poverty.  Here 
IS  Waterloo  Station ;  enter  the  rapid  Hansom.  And, 
speeding  his  Saturday  evening  towards  the  place 
of  sojourn,  look  back  to  Monday  morning,  and 
t^  to  recall  what  has  been  beheld  since  then. 
You  give  it  up  confused. 


THE  TWO  SISTERS  OF  COLOGNE. 

More  than  forty  years  ago  I  was  a  poor  art- 
student,  journeying  over  Europe,  with  a  knapsack 
on  my  back,  having  resolved  to  ■visit,  if  possible, 
every  gallery  worth  a  painter’s  study.  I  started 
with  but  a  few  shillings  in  my  pocket ;  but  I  had 
colors  and  brushes,  strength  of  limb,  and  determi¬ 
nation  of  heart.  It  was  my  practice,  on  entering  a 
town,  to  offer  to  paint  a  portrsut,  in  exchange  for  so 
many  days’  bed  and  board ;  or,  when  I  round  no 
man’s  vanity  to  be  thus  played  upon,  I  applied  at 
all  the  likeliest  shop,  and  I  seldom  failed  of  work. 
Thus  I  was  enabled  to  carry  out  my  scheme,  while 
most  of  my  fellow-students  were  vegetating  where  I 
had  left  them,  with  minds  unenlarged  by  contact 
■with  the  men  and  the  arts  of  other  countries. 
Though  I  left  England  with  a  heavy  heart,  —  for  I 
was  leaving  behind  me  the  hope  and  promise  of  my 
Lfe,  —  and  though  I  was  away  on  my  walk  through 
Europe  more  than  two  years,  “  in  weariness  ”  . .  . . 
and  “  in  fastings  often,”  yet  I  never  envied  the  un¬ 
ambitious  routine,  the  inglorious  repose,  of  my  less 
enterprising  friends.  I  was  constantly  obliged  to  go 
■without  a  ainner,  when  a  turn  of  ill-luck  (some  tem¬ 
porary  illness,  or  the  artistic  obtuseness  of  a  whole 
city)  had  drained  my  purse  very  low ;  but  I  seldom 
lost  courage,  —  courage  and  a  confident  hope  in  the 
future. 

I  was  nearly  in  this  plight,  however,  when  I  en¬ 
tered  Cologne  late  one  evening  in  September.  I 
had  been  laid  up  at  Dusseldorff  for  many  dap, 
with  low  fever,  and  the  belt  in  which  I  carried  my 
thalers  round  my  waist  had  been  much  lightened  in 


consequence.  My  illness  had  left  me  weak ;  and  I 
crawled  into  the  town  dusty  and  footsore.  Twilight 
was  gathering  around  the  many  spires  and  towers  as 
I  crossed  the  bridge  of  boats ;  a  dark  ruddy  light 
alone  remained  in  the  calm  river,  where  purple 
shadows  were  fast  deepening  into  black ;  and  the 
reflexion  of  a  candle  here  and  there  flickered  in 
long  scales  of  gold  upon  the  water.  It  was  very  hot 
I  sat  down  on  a  stone  outside  the  cathedral,  too  ex¬ 
hausted  to  go  from  pillar  to  post,  bargaining  for  a 
bed,  as  was  my  wont.  I  pulled  a  crust  and  bunch 
of  grapes  from  my  wallet.  Vespers  were  going 
forward,  as  I  knew  from  seeing  a  few  devout  old 
women  hobbling  up  the  steps,  and  disappearing 
through  the  heavy  leathern  door.  In  no  like  spint 
it  occurred  to  me,  after  a  while,  to  follow  them.  It 
would  be  pleasanter  than  outside :  the  soothing  in¬ 
fluence  of  music,  the  whiff  of  incense,  the  luxury 
of  a  straw-bottomed  chair,  —  these  were  the  attrac¬ 
tions,  I  fear,  that  drew  me  in.  Heaven  knows,  I 
was  properly  punished,  inasmuch  as  I  can  never 
agmn  hear  Cologne  Cathedral  named  without  a 
shudder. 

There  were  but  few  persons  present,  and  those 
were  huddled  together  in  one  of  the  side-chapels, 
dimly  lighted  by  the  flare  of  half  a  dozen  candles 
upon  the  altar  where  a  priest  was  officiating.  The 
only  other  light  throughout  the  great  shadowy  pile 
was  given  forth  by  a  feeble  lamp  or  votive  candle 
here  and  there,  burniiro  its  little  life  away  before 
the  Mother  of  Seven  l&rrows,  or  the  presiding  saint 
of  some  smaller  betinselled  shrine,  and  struggling 
out  into  the  great  sea  of  darkness  fast  gathering 
over  all.  The  chairs  were  piled  awav  in  block^ 
except  a  few,  left  for  the  use  of  the  devout,  near 
the  altar.  I  preferred  slinking  into  a  confessional 
against  the  wall,  where  no  ray  of  Ught  penetrated. 
I  laid  my  head  upon  my  knapsack.  I  heard  the 
priest’s  monotonous  drone,  the  tinkle  of  the  little 
bell,  the  low,  heavenly  murmur  of  the  oigan,  and 
then  —  I  fell  asleep. 

Did  I  dream  what  follows  ?  As  I  am  telling  you 
as  simply  and  truthfully  as  I  can  all  that  I  know 
of  the  matter,  I  begin  by  saying  that  I  have  never 
been  able  to  satisfy  mj’self  entirely  upon  this  point 
Assuredly,  the  strangeness  is  no  way  lessened,  but 
rather  increased  twofold,  as  the  sequel  will  show,  if 
one  can  believe  that  the  strong  and  painful  impres¬ 
sion  left  upon  my  brain  was  produced  while  I  was 
asleep. 

I  woke  —  that  is  to  say,  my  ©■wn  distinct  impres¬ 
sion  is  that  I  woke  —  just  as  the  service  was 
finished.  In  half  an  hour  the  cathedral  would  be 
silent  and  deserted;  then  it  would  be  locked  up  for 
the  night.  If  possible,  why  not  pass  the  night  here, 
instead  of  seeking  and  paying  for  a  bed  elsewhere  ? 
My  legs  felt  mightily  disinclined  to  carry  me  a  yard 
farther.  At  dawn,  when  the  doors  were  opened,  I 
should  rise  up  refreshed  to  seek  for  work.  But, 
even  while  I  revolved  these  things  in  my  mind,  I 
saw  a  light  coming  down  the  aisle  where  I  was,  — 
nearer  and  nearer.  I  slunk  as  far  back  as  possible 
into  the  comer  of  the  confessional,  homng  to  escape 
detection.  But  it  was  not  to  be.  The  sacristan 
was  upon  his  rounds,  to  see  that  there  were  no 
loiterers  in  the  sacred  building;  his  vigilant  eve 
spied  me.  He  laid  a  hand  on  my  shoulder;  he 
shook  me,  —  I  must  move  off.  With  a  heavy  sigh 
I  rose,  and  then,  for  the  first  time,  perceived  two 
young  women  standing  behind  the  sacristan,  their 
eyes  ^ed  upon  me.  No  doubt  they  were  leaving 
the  cathedral,  and  had  stopped,  arrested  at  the 
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sight  of  a  young  man  being  unearthed  from  a  con¬ 
fessional. 

It  was  impossible  to  mistake  that  they  were  sis¬ 
ters,  though  one  was  shorter  and  much  less  well- 
favored  than  the  other;  but  they  had  the  same 
gray,  piercing  eyes,  fair  skins,  and  hair  which  was 
something  beyond  flaxen,  —  it  was  almost  white. 
This  hair  was  worn  in  a  strange  fashion,  which  I 
cannot  describe,  though  I  see  it  even  now  before 
me,  —  the  glittering  spiral  threads  hanging  partly 
down  the  back,  and  surmounted  W  some  sort  of 
black  coif  or  conical  head-gear.  Their  aspect,  alto¬ 
gether,  was  very  singular ;  I  found  that,  so  soon  as 
my  eye  had  fallen  on  them,  I  could  not  take  it  off" ; 
and,  to  say  the  truth,  if  I  stared,  the  young  women 
returned  my  stare  with  interest.  As  I  moved 
wearily  away,  the  elder  one  spoke, — 

“  Have  you  no  money  to  buy  yourself  a  night’s 
lodging,  young  man  ?  ” 

“I  have  enough  for  that,  Fraulein,”  I  replied, 
coloring;  “but  I  am  almost  too  tired  to  go  about 

and  look  for  one . I  have  been  ill,  and  have 

walked  some  miles  to-day.” 

The  sisters  exchanged  glances. 

“  If  it  be  so,  we  will  give  you  a  supper  and  a 
night’s  lodging.  We  need  no  payment.  We  are 
bound  by  a  vow  to  help  any  poor  wayfarer  so  far. 
You  may  come  with  us,  young  man.” 

Something  within  me  said,  “Do  not  go.”  But 
why  ?  AVhat  young  fellow  of  twenty  would  refuse 
the  hospitality  of  two  handsome  women,  especially 
when  he  has  but  a  few  shillings  in  his  pocket,  is  tired 
and  hungry  ?  Yet  I  hesitated. 

“  Accept  it  or  decline  it,”  said  she  who  was  still 
the  spokeswoman,  somewhat  impatiently.  “We 
cannot  wait  here  longer.” 

We  were  at  the  door  as  she  said  this. 

“  I  will  paint  your  pictures  in  the  morning,  then, 
in  return  tor  your  hospitality,”  I  replied,  smiling. 
I  was  a  vain  boy,  I  am  afraid,  in  those  days.  I  had 
good  teeth,  and  liked  to  show  them.  Tlie  younger 
sister,  I  saw,  never  took  her  eyes  off"  me.  There 
was  no  harm  in  appearing  to  the  best  advantage.  I 
bowed  rather  directly  to  her  as  I  spoke,  ana  once 
more  the  sisters  exchanged  glances. 

A  hired  carriage  was  waiting.  Without  a  word 
they  stepped  into  it  and  I  followed  them.  'The  driver 
clearly  knew  where  to  drive.  Without  anpr  order 
being  given  we  set  off"  rapidly,  but  in  what  direction 
I  did  not  think  of  observing.  Like  most  German 
carriages,  the  glasses  rattled  over  the  stones,  so  that 
I  could  not  hear  myself  speak.  I  made  a  futile 
effort,  but  neither  sister  attempted  to  respond.  Both 
sat  there  opposite  me,  motionless,  leaning  back  in 
the  two  comers.  I  had  nothing  for  it  but  to  watch 
their  faces  In  silence  and  speculate  about  their  his¬ 
tory,  as  the  lamps,  swung  across  the  narrow  streets, 
threw  lurid  jets  of  light  ever  and  anon  upon  those 
two  white  masks  under  the  black  point  d’eoifs. 

It  was  not  until  we  had  been  driving  for  upwards 
of  twenty  minutes,  and  had  come  out  into  what  I 
suppoM  to  have  been  a  suburb  of  the  city,  judging 
from  its  high  garden  walls,  that  it  suddenly  flariied 
upon  me  that  I  had  left  my  knapsack  behind  me  in 
the  confessional.  An  exclamation  of  annoyance  es- 
capeil  me. 

“  What  is  it  ?  ”  said  the  younger  sister,  leaning 
forward;  her  voice  was  far  more  musical  than  her 
sister’s. 

I  told  her  what  troubled  me. 

“  Did  it  contain  anything  of  value  ?  ”  asked  the 
other. 


I  shook  my  head.  “  Nothing  of  value  to  any  one 
but  myself,  —  a  change  of  clothes,  my  colors  and 
brushes,  and  a  few  books.” 

“  The  Cathedral  is  locked  now.  It  would  be  no 
use  our  returning.  It  will  be  open  at  six  ;  and  if 
you  are  there  before  that  hour,  you  will  find  your 
property  all  safe,  no  doubt  ....  Here  we  are, 
Gretchen  ;  have  you  the  key  ?  Open  the  door.” 

We  8top{)ed  before  a  small,  single-storied  house, 
having  a  wall  on  either  side  of  it,  and  no  other  hab¬ 
itation  near.  So  much  I  saw,  while  Gretchen  (the 
younger  one)  drew  out  a  key,  and  opened  the  house 
door.  The  carriage  drove  off".  I  followed  the  sis¬ 
ters  into  a  narrow  passage.  Upon  the  right  was 
the  kitchen  ;  on  the  left,  the  staircase  ;  at  the  back 
a  door,  leading  by  a  flight  of  steps,  into  a  garden. 

“  Come  with  me,  young  man,”  said  Gretchen. 
“  Lori  will  get  supper  ready  meanwhile.” 

'The  elder  sister  turned  into  the  kitchen.  Gretch¬ 
en  led  the  way  up  stairs.  v 

“  We  have  but  two  rooms . Lori  will  pre¬ 

pare  your  bed  in  the  parlor,  after  supper. ....  Will 
you  wash  your  hands  ?  ” 

She  stmek  a  light,  and  opened  a  door  to  the  left, 
at  the  top  of  the  stairs.  It  was  the  bedroom  of  the 
two  sisters,  —  small,  yet  containing  two  beds,  and 
several  great  chests.  A  black  crucifix,  too,  I  ob¬ 
served  in  the  comer  of  the  room. 

“  And  you  two  live  here,  alone  ?  ”  I  asked. 
“  No  servant  ?  Are  you  not  afraid  sometimes  ?  ” 

She  shook  her  head.  “No,  we  are  not  afirmd. 
Lori  is  afraid  of  nothing,  —  not  even  of  ghosts.  Do 
you  believe  in  ghosts ” 

I  laughed. 

“  Do  not  laugh,”  she  whispered.  “  Ghosts  are 
the  only  things  I  fear.  Sometimes  I  fancy  I  see 
them  in  the  garden  there.  She  shuddered.  “  See 

what  a  fine  garden  we  have . “  Plenty  of 

space,  is  there  not?” 

She  was  pouring  water  into  a  basin  from  an 
earthenware  ewer,  I  remember,  as  she  said  this. 
She  set  the  vessel  down,  and  turned  to  the  window, 
through  which  the  moon,  which  was  now  rising  be¬ 
hind  a  solitary  sycamore,  shone  into  the  room. 

A  square  space  enclosed  by  high  walls  where  the 

Egrew  rank,  and  a  moss-grown  walk,  led  to  a 
(loor  in  the  wall  at  the  farther  end.  This  was 
what  she  was  pleased  to  term  the  garden. 

“The  violets  grow  rarely  there  in  the  spring,” 
she  said,  with  a  strange  smile,  as  if  interpreting  my 
thought. 

When  I  had  washed  my  hands,  Gretchen  con¬ 
ducted  me  into  the  next  room,  where  Lori  had  now 
laid  the  supper.  It  was  a  small  chamber,  with  an 
alcove,  or  closet,  at  one  end,  a  great  earthenware 
stove,  and  a  number  of  gaudy  prints  around  the 
walls.  In  the  midst  was  the  table,  where  three 
covers  were  laid.  It  was  decked  with  a  bunch  of 
China-asters  in  a  jar,  and  was  substantially  fur¬ 
nished,  I  was  glad  to  see,  with  a  pie,  a  dish  of  raw 
ham,  a  loaf  of  black  bread,  and  some  grapM.  As 
for  drinkables,  there  was  a  small  jug  of  Bavarian 
beer,  and  there  was  a  bottle  of  water.  Lori  bus¬ 
tled  to  and  fro;  Gretchen  lighted  another  candle, 
and  set  them  both  on  the  stove,  behind  the  table. 
As  she  did  so,  my  eye  was  attracted  to  the  floor,  on 
which  the  light  streamed.  It  was  uncarpeted ;  and 
a  number  of  black  beetles  were  running  across  it, 
alarmed  by  the  illumination,  no  doubt.  Now,  I 
have  always  had  an  irrational  repugnance  to  this 
insect :  I  am  afraid  my  face  showed  it. 

“  We  cannot  get  rid  of  the  nasty  creatures,”  said 
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Gretchen.  They  come  out  in  myriads  from  crevices 
near  the  stove ;  but  the  light  always  frightens 
them  away.” 

AVe  sat  down.  I  wa.s  very  hungry,  and  fell  to 
with  right  good  will.  I.,ori  kept  me  company. 
She  sat  opposite  ;  and  whenever  I  raised  my  eyes,  I 
saw  the  movement  of  her  massive  jaws  defined 
against  the  candles  behind  her.  Gretehen  sat  on 
my  right  hand  ;  thus  the  light  fell  sideways  on  her 
face,  while  that  of  her  sister  was  in  shadow  ;  and 
tlie  table  being  small,  Gretchen’s  hand  and  mine 
came  frequently  in  contact.  She  ate  very  little  ; 
she  crumbled  and  played  with  a  piece  of  bread,  and 
seldom  allowed  those  strange  piercing  M’es  of  hers 
to  leave  my  face.  As  supper  went  on,  Lori  talked 
and  laughed  a  good  deal ;  Gretchen  said  nothing. 
She  seemed  to  grow  more  and  more  absorbed  in  her 
own  thoughts  ;  and  once,  when  her  hand  touched 
mine,  1  observed  that  it  shook.  She  filled  up  a 
tumbler  of  water  and  drank  it.  Lori  pushed  the 
beer  towards  me. 

“  Fill  up  for  j'ourself — ”  I  drained  the  jug  into 
my  glass.  I  raised  it  to  my  lip  and  began  to  drink. 
Suddenly  Gretchen  uttered  a  sharp  cry,  and  started 
up.  In  doing  so,  she  nearly  upset  the  table ;  and 
her  elbow  somehow  came  in  contact  with  the  glass 
in  my  hand.  Its  contents  were  spilt  upon  the  floor. 

“  Ach  !  the  beetle,  —  the  horrid  thing  !  ”  she 
cried.  “  It  has  gone  down  my  back,  I  believe ! " 
She  rushed  from  the  room,  as  white  as  a  sheet. 

“Fool!”  muttered  Lori,  setting  her  jaws  tight. 
“  Wliat  waste  of  good  liquor !  And  there  is  no 
more  in  the  house  !  I  will  send  her,  for  her  pains, 
to  go  fetch  another  sehoppen.” 

“  Not  on  my  account,  I  pray.  I  like  water  quite 
as  well.  Nay,  your  ‘  Bayensche  bier  ’  sometuues 
disagrees  with  me.” 

She  looked  up  sharply  into  my  face. 

“  Why,  what  manner  of  man  are  you,  that  drink 
water  ?  ”  she  demanded. 

“  I  seldom  afford  myself  anything  else,”  I  replied. 

The  beer  had  streamed  from  the  table  to  the  floor, 
where  it  had  formed  itself  into  a  long  diagonal 
channel  towards  the  stove.  It  was  still  dripping, 
which  drew  my  attention,  I  suppose,  to  the  boards. 
The  beer  had  encountered  one  or  two  black  beetles 
in  its  course.  I  had  heard  of  their  fondness  for  fer¬ 
mented  liquors ;  it  had  taken  effect  very  quickly  in 
this  case.  I  saw  them  struggle,  feebly  and  more 
feebly,  to  crawl  away  from  the  intoxicating  flood. 
Lori’s  quick  eye  discerned  what  I  was  looking  at. 

“  The  nasty  creatures  !  They  soon  make  them¬ 
selves  tif^',”  she  said,  as  she  ran  and  fetched  a 
broom.  Tlicn  she  swept  them  up  into  a  plate,  and 
carefully  wiped  the  floor. 

Gretchen  now  returned  to  the  room  and  helped 
her  sister  to  clear  away  the  supper.  As  she  moved 
about  I,  my  hunger  being  appeased,  noted  with  a 
quickened  perception  what  a  supple,  grandly  formed 
creature  this  Gretchen  was.  The  fancy  came  into 
my  head  that  the  White  Cat,  when  transformed, 
must  have  resembled  her ;  fiur  and  lissom,  with  del¬ 
icate  pink  nostrils  and  strange  bright  eyes.  In  the 
elder  sister  I  thought  the  cat  grew  akin  to  the  tigress ; 
her  sharp  narrow  teeth,  heavy  jaw,  and  stemthy, 
cruel  eves,  filled  me  more  and  more  with  an  in¬ 
definable  repulsion.  I  was  glad  when  she  said, — 

“  I  will  go  see  after  your  bed,  young  man.  Gretch¬ 
en  will  keep  you  company  meanwhile.” 

I  was  sitting  in  the  moonlight,  near  the  window. 
Gretchen  stood  lieside  me. 

“  You  are  unlike  all  the  men  I  have  known,”  she 


said,  after  she  had  looked  at  me  in  her  strange  way 
for  some  minutes.  “  Are  all  Englishmen  like  you  ?" 
“  Happily  for  them,  I  suppose,  very  few.” 

“  But  Englishmen  are  faithful,”  she  said,  eagerly. 
“  They  never  deceive,  never  bet.r.ay.  I  have  read 
about  one  Englishman  in  a  book.  Could  you  be 
true  to  a  woman,  without  changing  all  your  life  ?  ” 

“  I  should  hope  so !  ”  I  cried,  with  the  impetuosity 
of  youth.  A  man's  love  is  not  worth  much  othcr- 


Shc  stretched  forth  her  long  white  hands  and  laid 
them  on  my  shoulders. 

“  Will  you  be  my  love,  young  Englishman  ?  ”  she 
murmured,  in  a  hoarse,  tremulous  voice.  “  I  can 
make  you  rich.  You  need  toil  no  more.  I  can  save 
you  from  great  dangers,  too.  I  like  your  face.” 

I  started  up,  blushing,  for  the  thing  came  upon 
me  suddenly  ^ler  all ;  but  I  replied  without  hesita¬ 
tion,  — 

“  Were  I  to  say  I  could  love  youi  Friiulein,  I 
should  be  false.  I  have  left  liehind  me  in  England 
one  whom  I  have  long  loved,  and  to  whom  my  word 
is  pledged.  I  —  ” 

“  Listen,”  she  interrupted,  vehemently,  but  In  a 
whisper,  as  though  dreading  to  be  overheard.  “  I 
have  more  in  my  power  than  you  know  of.  Uo  not 
reject  the  love  I  ofler ;  it  may  be  the  worse  for  you 
if  vou  do.  I  would  save  you,  young  man.” 

1  understood  her  to  refer  to  my  poverty  and  her 
own  wealth,  as  I  replied,  with  a  little  flourish  of 
gallantry,  — 

“  If  my  love  for  another  makes  me  proof  against 
your  charms,  Friiulein,  I  am  not  likely  to  yield  to 
the  temptation  of  riches.  Poverty  and  I  are  well 
acquainted  already.  Its  dangers  and  hardships  can¬ 
not  scare  me,  for  I  have  experienced  them  all.” 

“  There  are  some  dangers  you  have  not  experi¬ 
enced.  A  comely  young  fellow  may  run  risks  some¬ 
times  that  he  knows  not  of.” 

There  was  a  wild  look  in  her  eyes  as  she  spoke, 
and  her  words  left  a  vague,  uncomfortable  impres¬ 
sion  on  me.  But  Lori  entered  the  room  at  this  mo¬ 
ment,  carrying  my  bedding  in  her  arms ;  and  further 
conversation  with  Gretchen  was  impossible.  She 
helped  her  sister  to  spread  the  bed  upon  a  trestle  in 
the  corner  of  the  room ;  then  she  fetched  sheets  and 
a  patchwork  counterpane,  the  design  of  which  I 
can  distinctly  recall  even  now.  There  were  triangu¬ 
lar  bits  of  red  cloth  inserted  here  and  there,  which 
looked  to  me  like  so  many  small  tongues  of  fire ;  — 
I  have  good  reason  to  remember  them. 

AVhen  her  task  was  done,  Lori  stood  before  me, 
with  her  arms  akimbo.  , 

“  You  feel  sleepy,  young  man,  no  doubt,  after 
your  long  day.  AVe  keep  e.arly  hours,  for  we  are  up 
betimes.  You  shall  have  a  cup  of  coifee  and  a  slice 
of  black  bread  at  five,  before  we  bid  you  Godspeed. 
Nay,  no  excuses.  It  Is  in  our  vow.  Schlafen  Sie 
wolil.” 


Had  I  spoken  the  truth,  I  should  have  said  that, 
far  from  being  sleepy,  I  had  never  felt  more  wide 
awake  than  I  did  then.  Ever  since  sup]>er  a  strange 
restlessness  of  mind  hail  taken  the  place  of  the  lan¬ 
guor  which  had  oppressed  me.  Gri'tchen  made  as 
if  she  would  have  spoken  when  Lori  ceased.  She 
turned  towards  me.  I  saw  her  fingers  working  ner¬ 
vously  at  the  black  apron.  I  believe  it  was  her  sis¬ 
ter’s  silent  ascendency  over  her  which  restrained 
her,  for  I  intercepted  a  sideways  glance  from  liori’s 
stealthy  eyes  which  she  shot  towards  Gretchen. 
AVith  a  face  in  which  fierceness  and  terror  and  an¬ 
guish  seemed  to  be  conflicting,  the  latter  looked  at 
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me,  as  she  followed  her  sistiT  from  the  room, 
without  even  wishing  me  the  eustomary  “good 
night.” 

What  did  it  all  mean  ?  Now,  for  the  first  time,  I 
think,  I  Ix'gan  revolving  in  my  mind  all  that  I  had 
seen  and  heard  since  I  entered  that  house,  and  a 
disagreeable  sense  of  something  strange  and  mysteri¬ 
ous  gradually  took  possession  of  me.  What  was 
there  about  these  sisters  to  inspire  mistrust  ?  AVith 
the  elder,  indeed,  I  eouhl  understand  it.  There  w.as 
a  physical  repulsion  which  made  the  blood  curdle  in 
ray  veins  when  I  thought  of  her.  But  the  younger 
was  beautiful  to  look  upon.  She  had  shown  herself 
tenderly  inclined  towards  me.  Why  should  I  find 
myself  thinking  of  her,  with  a  feeling  akin  to  dread  ? 
Her  words  recurred  to  me.  At  wh.at  danger  had 
she  hinted  V  There  had  been  something  wild  about 
her  eyes,  about  her  talk,  at  times.  Then  there  was 
her  extr.aonlinary  proposal.  W as  she  mad  ?  I  re¬ 
membered  her  strange  conduct  at  supper,  the  fierce 
authoritative  look  wherewith  her  sister  had  over¬ 
awed  her.  It  seemed  a  likely  solution  to  much  that 
was  otherwise  ine.xplicable  about  them  both.  But, 
if  so,  how  unaccountable  that  Lori,  knowing  her  sis¬ 
ter  to  be  subject  to  fits  and  fancies  like  these,  should 
offer  hospitality’  to  a  stranger !  Tliere  was  nothing 
immodest  about  the  demeanor  of  either  of  them ; 
there  was  nothing  th.at  could  suggest  the  suspicion 
that  this  was  a  guet-i-pens  of  any  sort.  The  idea 
of  robbery  was  ridiculous.  Was  not  my  poverty,  so 
apparent  in  the  threadbare  student’s  blouse  I  wore, 
a  sufficient  safeguard  ?  AVhy,  I  had  not  even  my 
knapsack  with  me,  as  they  knew  ;  and  I  was  young 
and  muscuhar,  —  not  an  easy  victim  for  ojien  vio¬ 
lence,  had  any  been  intended. 

I  racked  my  brain  with  endeavors  to  arrive  at 
some  definite  conclusion  ;  for  as  to  trying  to  sleep,  I 
found  it  useless.  My  brain  seemed  on  fire  by  this 
time.  Every  moment  I  felt  myself  growing  more 
excited,  more  keenly  alive  to  every  sound,  and  all 
my  mental  perceptions  quickened.  The  single  can¬ 
dle  they  had  left  me,  burned  dim  ;  it  seemed  to  fill 
the  room  with  all  sorts  of  grim  shapes  and  shadows. 
After  a  long  interval,  during  which  everything  in 
the  little  house  was  absolutely  still,  I  got  up,  in  my 
restlessness,  feeling  that  anything  was  better  than  to 
lie  tossing  there,  a  prey  to  feverish  fancies.  I 
walked  about  tlie  room,  with  the  candle,  examining 
every  article  in  it.  First,  there  were  the  colored 

Erints  upon  the  walls,  —  among  others,  one  of  the 
lOreley,  I  remember,  and  one,  a  scene  from  Schil¬ 
ler’s  Bobbers,  which  made  my  blood  run  cold  as  I 
looked  at  it.  There  was  a  cupboard,  which  I 
opened ;  nothing  but  a  few  plates  and  one  old  knife. 
I  sat  down  again  upon  the  bed,  and  my  eye  was 
attmoted  once  more  to  the  red  tongues  of  the  patch- 
work  quilt.  It  was  a  very  ingenious  jiiece  of  work. 
I  tried  to  follow  the  kaleidoscope  pattern  into  which 
the  various  shreds  had  been  wrought  with  that 
strange  device  of  crimson  cloth  at  regular  intervals. 
Ri’gular  ?  No.  At  one  place  in  the  corner,  I  per¬ 
ceived  now  that  three  or  four  tongues  seemed  to 
have  been  sewn  together.  I  held  down  the  candle 
*'j  c.\aiii:ne  them,  and  started  back.  AVh.at  I  had 
taken  for  crimson  cloth  was  a  stain  of  coagulated 
blood. 

I  shuddered.  “  Perhaps  some  one  cut  his  finger 
here,"  I  said  ;  but  I  did  n’t  believe  my  own  words  ; 
and  then  I  tried  to  laugh  at  myself,  and  said  my 
brain  was  giving  w.y.  I  started  up.  I  saw  noth¬ 
ing  clearly.  'I^e  Robbers  and  Loreley  we.e  dan¬ 
cing  hobgoblin  dances  on  the  wai..  The  moo:.  .g  K 


through  the  sycamore  branches  pl^cd  in  a  shivering 
shadow  on  one  spot  of  the  floor.  I  knelt  down,  and 
crept  along  upon  my  hands  and  knees,  examining 
the  boanls.  But  there  was  no  stain  there ;  only  the 
smell  of  the  beer  in  one  place,  and  an  army  of  those 
horrid  beetles,  who  ran  away  from  the  light  as  I 
lowered  it,  to  the  back  of  the  stove.  I  pursued 
them  with  a  sudden  savage  impetus  towards  destruc¬ 
tion.  They  all  disappeared  between  two  chinks  in 
the  floor.  I  sat  my  foot  on  the  boards.  I  thought 
one  moved.  I  stooped,  and  saw  at  once  that  the 
two  boards  immediately  behind  the  stove,  though 
fitting  closely,  were  not  nailed  down  —  might  be  re¬ 
moved  no  doubt,  with  some  little  trouble.  I  dug 
my  nails  into  the  chinks  and  tried  to  lift  one.  In 
vain.  I  only  tore  my  finger  with  a  splinter.  Then 
I  bethought  me  of  the  old  knife  I  had  seen  in  the 
cupboard.  AVith  its  help,  I  presently  raised  the 
end  of  one  of  the  boards,  and  so  drew  it  out.  A 
square  deal  box  lay  concealed  beneath.  It  had  no 
lock  or  fastening  of  any  kind. 

Although  my  excitement  was  so  strong  that  I  re¬ 
member  my  two  hands  trembling  as  they  laid  hold 
of  the  lid,  yet  I  paused  for  a  moment  before  raising 
it  ?  AVas  it  a  dishonorable  action  ?  My  conscience 
told  me  I  was  justified,  and  I  tore  tlie  box  open. 
I  nearly  dropped  the  candle  as  my  eyes  beheld  the 
contents. 

First,  there  was  a  great  bundle  of  coarse,  black 
hair;  then  one  of  curly-flaxen,  like  a  child’s;  then 
another  of  very  long  and  silky  brown,  —  a  woman’s, 
evidently.  Along  with  these  were  four,  —  six, — 
eight,  —  rows  of  teeth,  some  large  and  strong,  some 
fine  and  white.  A  common  ring  or  two,  a  silver 
watch-ehain,  a  poor  cloth  cap,  filled  the  remaining 
space  in  the  bo.x. 

The  horrible  truth  flashed  upon  me.  I  had  been 
brought  here,  not  to  be  robbed  of  my  poor  clothes, 
nor  of  what  little  coin  I  might  have  about  me. 
These  were  only  to  be  throten  into  the  bargain.  They 
were  seeking  to  compass  my  life,  as  they  had  done 
the  lives  of  others,  for  the  sake  of  such  possessions 
as  these  before  me,  —  posses-sions  independent  of 
poverty  or  wealth!  I  remembered  the  tales  that 
had  been  rife  in  my  own  country,  not  long  before 
that  time,  touching  Burke  and  Hare.  And  1  now 
remembered,  too,  the  look  that  Lori  had  given  her 
sister,  when,  in  my  idiotic  vanity,  I  had  smiled  and 
showed  my  teeth. 

Now,  I  knew  what  was  the  danger,  to  which 
Gretchen,  in  a  sudden  compunction  .and  softening 
of  heart  towards  me,  had  referred.  Now,  I  could 
see  clearly  whither  every  incident  of  the  evening 
tended.  Tlie  beer  at  supper  was  drugged  with 
some  strong  narcotic.  Gretchen  had  tried  to  save 
me.  Had  she  really  done  so  ?  I  had  tasted  the 
drink ;  and  though  I  never  felt  wider  awake  in  my 
life  than  I  did  at  that  horrible  moment  when  the 
sweat  started  out  upon  my  brow,  in  the  conscious¬ 
ness  that  my  life  might  not  be  worth  an  hour’s  pur¬ 
chase,  might  not  the  effect  of  the  drug  be  only 
weakened  and  retarded  for  a  while?  The  small 
quantity  I  had  imbibed  had  excited  my  brain  into 
an  abnormal  condition  for  the  time.  I  had  little 
doubt  of  this.  Might  it  not  be  succeeded  by  a  reac¬ 
tion  ?  I  was  seized  with  a  horrible  dread  of  suc¬ 
cumbing,  sooner  or  later,  to  sleep.  I  should  then  be 
powerless.  I  cared  for  nothing,  comparatively,  if  I 
could  only  keep  awake.  I  started  up.  It  was  dan¬ 
gerous  to  sit  still.  I  traversed  the  room  with  hasty 
strides.  I  tried  to  turn  the  handle  of  t!ie  door;  it 
did  not  yield ;  it  was  locked  on  the  outside.  There 
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could  be  no  longer  a  doubt  of  the  design  against 
me. 

The  many  church-clocks  through  the  old  city 
struck  two.  I  listened  for  any  movement  in  the 
house,  and  once  I  fancied  I  heard  some  one  breath¬ 
ing  outside  my  door.  But  I  waited  a  long  time,  and 
it  was  followed  by  no  other  sound.  Then  I  began 
to  drag  the  bed,  the  table,  and  the  chmrs,  and  to 
pile  them  up  into  a  barricade  against  the  door. 
This  occupied  some  little  time,  and,  work  as  quietly 
as  I  might,  the  necessary  noise  prevented  my  hear¬ 
ing  anything  else.  It  was  not  until  m^  task  was 
done  that  I  became  conscious  of  something  moving 
in  the  garden,  just  below  my  window. 

There  was  a  dull  low  thud,  as  of  some  hard  sub¬ 
stance  striking  the  earth  at  regular  intervals.  I 
crept  to  the  window  and  looked  out  into  the  moon¬ 
light,  which  was  now  fast  disappearing  behind  a 
gabled  roof.  Instead  of  illuminating  the  entire  plot 
of  ground,  the  faint  rays  now  fell  slantwise  into  the 
garden,  of  which  more  than  one  half  was  swallowed 
in  Uack  shadow.  But  I  clearly  distinguished  two 
figures.  Do  you  remember  Millais’s  Vme  of  Rest  ? 
When  I  saw  that  picture,  years  afterwards,  I  could 
not  he^  shuddering.  It  recalled  so  vividly  the  atti¬ 
tude  of  the  two  sisters  as  I  beheld  them  in  that  ter¬ 
rible  moment.  The  women  were  digging  a  grave  ; 
the  elder  one  with  all  her  masculine  energy ;  the 
younger,  reluctantly,  as  it  seemed,  removing,  with 
slow  strokes  of  the  spade,  the  black  eartn,  and 
pausing  long  between  each.  Once  she  looked  up, 
and  the  moonlight  fell  upon  her  wan,  haggard  face. 
She  put  back  the  long  silver-lighted  hair  from  her 
brow ;  she  leaned  upon  her  spade ;  and  then  a  whis¬ 
per,  like  a  serpent’s,  in  her  ear,  urged  her  to  her 
task  again. 

Should  I  fall  asleep  now,  I  was  a  dead  man.  I 
knew  it  No  strength,  no  agility,  could  save  me. 
The  dread  of  this  became  so  acute,  that  it  worked 
upon  my  imagination.  I  began  to  think  I  felt 
drowsy.  A  numbness  seemed  creeping  over  my 
limbs.  A  weight  was  falling  gradually  on  my  stif¬ 
fened  eyelids.  I  prayed,  in  an  agoiw  of  terror,  that 
I  might  not  be  killed  asleep,  —  tlmt  I  might,  at  least, 
have  a  fight  for  my  life. 

Suddenly  Lori  raised  her  head  and  listened.  The 
sound  to  which  she  listened  —  a  whistle,  so  low  that 
I  could  scarcely  hear  it  —  was  repeated.  She  crept 
stealthily  across  the  garden,  and  raised  the  latch  of 
the  postern,  which  evidently  did  not  open  from  the 
outside.  A  man  came  in,  a  burly  thickset  fellow, 
and  the  door  was  closed  again.  The  three  stood 
together  for  a  moment  in  the  moonlight.  Lori  and 
the  man  looked  up  at  my  window  (I  took  care  they 
should  not  see  me),  while  Gretchen  turned  her  head 
away  and  wrung  her  hands.  Then  all  three  came 
slowly  and  noiselessly  towards  the  house. 

Now  or  never  was  my  moment  for  escape !  'There 
was  one  chance  for  me.  I  had  seen  how  the  door 
opened  ....  if  I  could  manage  to  reach  it  I  ...  . 
But  if  I  hesitated,  a  few  minutes  hence  the  drugged 
beer  might  complete  its  work,  and  I  be  unable  to 
move  hand  or  foot  I  opened  the  window  softly, 
and  looked  out.  There  was  a  drop  of  about  twenty 
feet  into  the  garden  (which,  it  will  be  remembered, 
was  some  feet  below  the  kitchen  again).  If  I  jump¬ 
ed  this,  the  noise  must  attract  attention ;  and  I 
might  sprmn  or  break  my  leg  into  the  bargain.  An 
expedient  occurred  to  me.  I  had  not  replaced  the 
flooring  which  I  had  removed.  The  board,  which 
ran  the  full  length  of  the  room,  measured  nearly  six¬ 
teen  feet.  Leaning,  as  far  as  I  could  stretch,  out  of 


window,  I  managed  to  rest  one  end  of  this  board 
upon  the  ground,  the  other  against  the  house  wall 
some  four  or  five  feet  below  me. 

I  had  scarcely  accomplished  this,  when  I 
heard  the  sound  of  feet  outside  my  door,  a  bolt 
withdrawn,  the  handle  turned.  My  barricade 
would  obstruct  the  doorway  for  some  few  min¬ 
utes  :  but  for  some  few  minutes  only.  I  had  just 
time  to  swing  myself  from  the  window-sill  by  my 
hands,  to  get  Doth  feet  round  the  plank,  to  slide  to 
the  ground,  to  fly  like  the  wind,  to  raise  the  postern 
latch,  when  the  crash  of  falling  table  and  chrirs 
reached  my  ears.  I  ran  —  I  know  not  in  which  di¬ 
rection  —  up  one  street,  and  down  another,  on,  cn 
fancying  I  heard  the  sound  of  feet  behind  me ;  it 
soul  visible,  to  right  or  left.  At  last,  breathless  and 
exhausted,  down  by  the  river’s  side,  I  came  to  a 
soldiers’  guard-house.  A  sentry  was  at  the  door; 
there  was  the  ruddy  light  of  the  men’s  pipes  and  of 
a  lantern  within.  No  haven  was  ever  more  grateful 
to  shipwrecked  mariner.  I  fell  down  upon  the  step; 
the  sergeant  and  his  men  came  and  stared,  demanded 
with  oaths  what  I  wanted,  and,  as  I  could  not  speak 
at  first,  declared  I  was  drunk.  Then,  as  in  half- 
inarticulate  phrase  I  poured  out  my  strange  tale, 
they  changeu  their  minds,  and  declared  I  was  mad. 
But  as  I  was  an  amusing  rather  than  a  dangerous 
lunatic,  and  served  to  beguile  the  tedious  hours  of 
the  night,  they  let  me  remain  among  them ;  asked 
the  same  stupid  questions  over  and  over  again; 
laughed  their  horse-laughs ;  and  spat  and  spat  all 
around  me,  until  daybreak.  Then  they  directed  me 
to  the  cathedral,  and  I  left  them.  One  of  the  sa¬ 
cristans  was  unlocking  the  doors  as  I  got  there.  I 
found  my  knapsack  untouched,  in  the  dusky  comer 
of  the  confessional ;  there,  utterly  worn  out,  at  last, 
with  the  excitement  of  that  eventful  night,  I  leaned 
back,  in  the  gray  morning  light,  and  fell  asleep. 

The  sun  was  high  when  I  awoke ;  the  feet  of  the 
devout  were  shufiling  in  to  their  morning  orisons.  I 
shouldered  my  knapsack  and  crept  away.  My  head 
ached ;  my  limbs  felt  chill  and  numb.  Had  I  been 
dreaming  ?  Were  they  no  more  than  mere  shadows 
of  the  brain  which  had  left  behind  them  so  deep 
and  terrible  an  impression?  I  met  a  sacristan  — 
not  the  one  whom  I  remembered  the  night  before 
—  as  I  was  going  out.  I  stopped  to  question  him. 
Did  he  know  anything  of  two  fair-hairtid  women 
who  had  been  at  vespers  last  evening  ?  I  described 
them.  He  stared  at  me  and  shook  his  head.  In  the 
crowds  who  came  there  daily  how  could  he  tell 
whom  I  meant  ?  I  left  him,  and  entered  a  humble 
little  gasthaus  hard  by,  where,  for  a  few  groschen,  I 
broke  my  fast.  Here  I  made  the  same  inquiries. 
I  even  essayed  to  tell  my  story ;  but  I  saw  that,  like 
the  soldiers,  the  people  thought  me  wandering  in 
my  wits.  ITiey  told  me,  rather  derisively,  that  I 
had  better  tell  iny  story  to  the  police.  But  how 
could  I  hope  to  be  believed,  unsupported  as  my  ex¬ 
traordinary  statement  was  by  any  proof  whatsoever? 
If  I  could  not  test  the  reality  of  these  events  to  my 
own  absolute  satisfaction,  was  it  likely  that  others 
would  regard  them  as  anything  but  the  creations  of 
an  excited  imagination? 

I  wandered  for  a  couple  of  hours  through  the  city, 
tiring  to  find  my  way  to  the  house,  the  exterior  of 
which  I  felt  certain  I  should  recc^ize.  I  could  not 
even  trace  the  road  I  had  taken,  and  at  last  I  gave 
it  up.  The  conviction  slowly  and  reluctantly  grew 
up  in  me  that  I  was  suffering  from  the  effects  of  a 
vivid  nightmare.  Its  impression  remained  painfully 
strong  on  my  mind  for  many  days  (I  left  Cologne 
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the  same  afternoon) ;  and,  indeed,  for  some  weeks  I 
never  fell  asleep  without  living  over  again  those  ter¬ 
rible  hours.  But  “  no  ill  dreams  disturbed  my  rest  ” ; 
and  since  the  effect  of  all  things  must  wear  out  in 
time,  as  months  rolled  on  the  memory  of  my  night 
in  Cologne  became  to  me  no  more  than  a  remarkimle 
experience  of  the  strange  phantasmagoria  which  the 
mind  may  conjure  up,  and  invest  with  every  appear¬ 
ance  of  reality,  when  volition  is  removed.  I  drew 
over  and  over  again,  in  my  sketch-book,  the  heads 
of  those  two  sisters  as  they  had  appeared  to  me ; 
and  I  wrote  down,  with  extreme  particularity,  every 
word  they  had  said,  and  every  small  circumstance 
of  my  dream. 


One  winter’s  evening  in  the  following  year  I 
again  passed  through  Cologne,  on  my  road  home. 
I  was  a  richer  man  now  than  I  had  been  eighteen 
months  ago  ;  my  foot  was  on  the  first  rung  of  the 
ladder,  for  I  had  painted  a  picture  which  had  sold 
well.  It  was  no  longer  necessary  for  me  to  carry 
about  my  worldly  possessions  on  my  back,  or  to  seek 
out  the  poorest  gasthaus.  The  steamer  landed  me, 
with  other  passengers,  on  the  quay,  hard  W  a  hand¬ 
some  hotel.  I  resolved  to  patronize  it.  The  even¬ 
ing  was  cold ;  but  all  along  the  quay,  outside  the 
hotel,  in  the  court-yanl,  groups  of  people  were 
standing,  and  talking  with  a  slow,  heavy  piower  of 
speech,  betokening  that  the  native  mind  was  moved 
by  some  topic  of  more  than  common  interest.  I 
caught  a  word  here  and  there  which  roused  my 
cunosity.  I  asked  the  kelner  who  showed  me  to 
my  little  room  what  the  subject  of  such  general 
public  interest  was?  An  execution,  he  replied; 
adding  that  executions  were  rare  events  there  now, 
and  that  unusual  interest  had  been  excited  by  this 
one,  from  the  fact  that  the  persons  who  had  suffered 
the  extreme  penalty  of  the  law  were  two  sisters,  mur¬ 
deresses,  whose  crimes  had  long  escaped  undetected. 

I  must  have  turned  white  instantly,  for  the  man 
looked  at  me  with  some  surprise. 

“  Did  you  ever  see  these  women  ?  ”  I  managed  at 
last  to  stammer  out. 

“  No,  mein  Ilerr.  I  could  not  leave  the  hotel,  to 
attend  either  the  trial  or  execution.  But  there  is 
an  officer  in  the  Speise-saal  who  can  tell  you  every¬ 
thing  about  them,  for  he  saw  them  in  pnson,  and 
commanded  the  troops  in  the  Platz  to-day.” 

I  said  no  more  to  the  man,  but  went  down  to  the 
coffee-room,  a  few  minutes  later,  with  my  sketch¬ 
book  in  my  hand.  At  one  of  the  small  round  tables 
a  middle-aged  Prussian  officer  was  having  his  sup¬ 
per.  Without  more  ado,  I  accosted  him. 

“Sir,  you  will  forgive  a  stranger’s  intrusion,  I 
hope.  I  am  an  Englishman  just  arrived  in  Col^ne. 
I  understand  that  you  were  present,  in  an  ofl^ial 
capacity,  this  day,  at  the  execution  of  two  women. 
You  will  oblige  me  greatly  by  giving  me  what  in¬ 
formation  you  can  respecting  them.  The  motive 
that  prompts  me  to  ask  this  favor  is  something  be¬ 
yond  common  curiosity,  as  you  shall  presently  learn.” 

“  Be  seated,  sir,”  said  the  officer,  politely,  point¬ 
ing  to  the  chair  opposite.  “  I  will  tell  you  all  I 
know  concerning  the  sisters  Strauss.  You  are  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  nature  of  the  crime  of  which  they 
were  eonvicted  ?  It  was  the  murder  of  one  Haus- 
mann,  a  young  pedler.  Not  for  the  sake  of  his 
money,  for  he  was  poor  enough,  but  for  his  hair  and 
teeth.”  (I  shuddered,  but  said  nothing.  He  con¬ 
tinued  :)  “  This  was  by  no  means  their  first  crime. 
They  were  discovered  to  have  been  driving  their 
horrible  trade  for  two  or  three  years  past.  It  is  sup¬ 


posed  that  they  murdered  upwards  of  twenty  per^ 
sons,  men,  women,  and  children.  Numbers  who  dis¬ 
appeared  mysteriously  are  now  said  to  have  been 
inade  away  with  by  the  sisters  Strauss.  Their  vie- 
tims  were  all  strangers  or  friendless,  to  whom  they 
offered  hospit^ity,  and  touching  whose  disappear¬ 
ance  no  inquiries  were  likely  to  be  made.  Some 
few  had  money,  perhaps ;  the  generality  were  poor ; 
but  several  watches  and  a  considerable  sum  of 
money  were  found  secreted  in  the  house.” 

“_It  had  a  garden,”  I  said,  as  though  I  saw  it  aU 
again,  —  “a  garden  walled  round,  with  a  postern  at 
the  farther  end.  In  the  house  were  three  rooms.” 

“Just  so.  All  the  world  has  been  visiting  that 
house  during  the  last  few  days.  A  great  number 
of  skeletons  have  been  found  in  the  garden.  The 
popular  execration  was  so  great  that  it  was  feared 
the  women  would  be  torn  in  pieces  on  their  way  to 
the  ‘  galgen  ’  (gallows)  to-day.  Had  it  not  been  for 
the  strong  guard  which  I  commanded,  and  that 
their  temble  sentence,  —  one  rarely  pronounced 
now,  —  would,  it  was  known,  be  carried  out  to  the 
very  letter,  they  would  assuredly  have  fallen  a  prey 
to  the  fury  of  the  mob.  As  it  was,  the  savage  satis¬ 
faction  at  the  prospect  of  seeing  them  bimcn  on 
the  wheel  —  ” 

“  Broken  on  the  wheel !  Good  Heaven,  sir,  you 
surely  don’t  mean  that  this  sentence  was  carried 
out  ?  ” 

“  Yes.  It  is,  as  I  have  said,  very  unusual,  now, 
for  this  punishment  to  be  even  recorded,  still  less 
enforced.  But,  in  cases  of  very  rare  atrocity,  noth¬ 
ing  short  of  it  seems  to  satisfy  the  public.*  I  saw 
even  women,  to-day,  looking  on  unmoved ;  though 
I,  a  soldier,  who  have  seen  a  good  many  bloody 
battle-fields  in  the  great  war,  would  fain  have  rid¬ 
den  away  when  I  heard  the  first  crush  of  the  elder 
sister’s  arms.  It  was  horrible  to  hear,  —  and  then 
her  cries !  You  know  how  it  is  done  ?  Hie  head 
is  held  down  by  two  men,  by  a  rope  tied  round  the 
neck.  The  limbs  are  then  broken,  one  after  another, 
from  above,  by  a  heavy  wheel.  At  the  end,  the 
head  is  severed  fi^im  the  body  by  a  sword.  The 
elder  sister’s  agony  was  prolonged  to  the  very  end. 
I  suspect  the  executioners  were  more  merciful  to  the 
younger  sister.  It  is  known  that  they  sometimes 
contrive  to  strangle  the  culprit  while  holding  the 
head  down.  'The  younger,  after  the  first  sharp  cry, 
never  uttered  another.  She  had  ceased  to  suffer,  I 
hope  and  believe,  long  before  she  was  beheaded.” 

Some  minutes  elapsed  before  1  could  speak.  I 
opened  my  sketch-book,  and  turned  over  its  pages. 

“  Sir,”  I  said  at  last,  “  I  have  one  question  more 
to  a.sk  you.  Do  these  heads  at  all  resemble  the 
wretched  women  whose  death  you  this  day  wit¬ 
nessed  ?  ” 

“  .i\s8uredly  they  do.  They  must  have  been  drawn 
from  life,”  he  replied. 

I  then  told  him  my  story,  as  I  have  now  told  it 
you.  I  need  hardly  say  ho  did  not  doubt  but  that  I 
had  actually,  in  the  nesh,  encountered  the  sisters 
Strauss,  and  had  been  in  such  imminent  peril  as 
very  few  men  have  survived.  As  to  the  hypothesis 
of  a  dream,  which  had  taken  such  firm  root  in  my 
mind  that  I  could  not  lightly  discard  it,  the  officer 
latched  it  to  scorn. 

Yet  even  at  this  distance  of  time,  when  I  read 
and  hear  strange  stories  of  second-sight,  of  prophetic 
dreams,  and  warning  visions,  a  doubt  crosses  my 
mind,  and  I  ask  myself  whether  my  adventure  with 

•  Tbe  wheel  was  abeolutfly  abolished  in  Pruatia  aboot  thirty 
years  ago. 
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was  written  by  the  Marquis - ,  a  near  kinsman 

of  the  llainiondi  family.  He  had  seen  Garibaldi 
almost  every  day  since  his  engagement  to  Giusej)pi- 
na  Ibiimondi ;  but  had  not  said  one  word  to  him  on 
the  subject.  The  moment  he  saw  Garibaldi  mar¬ 
ried,  he  sent  the  Latter  a  formal  denunciation  of  the 
woman  to  whom  he  was  united  by  an  indissoluble 
tie.  What  could  have  been  the  motive  for  such 
i(»noble  and  strange  behavior?  It  has  been  ex- 
^ained  bv  the  interest  the  ^^lanjuis - h.as  to  pre¬ 

vent  an  lieir  being  born  to  the  Raimondi  family. 
He  is  the  heir  expectant  to  a  portion  of  the  Rm- 
inondi  estates.  Had  Giuseppina  Raimondi  borne  a 
child,  the  estates  would  have  gone  to  her  child.  If 

the  Marquis - waited  until  after  the  celebration 

of  the  marriage  to  denounce  Giuseppina,  it  wiis  in¬ 
tentionally.  He  wished  to  see  her  bound  irrevoca¬ 
bly  in  marriage,  that  she  might  not  marry  another. 

The  Marquis - was  soon  terrified  by  what  he 

bad  done.  He  went  to  Valerio  and  expressed  to 
him  fears  of  assassination. 

Valerio  said  to  him  in  a  severe  tone ;  “  Whom 
are  you  afraid  of?  ” 

“  I  fear  some  member  or  some  friend  of  the  fam- 
ily” 

Valerio  said  to  him  with  withering  haughtiness : 
“  Marquis,  one  of  the  most  repugnant  duties  of  mv 
official  position  is  to  protect  oven  cowards  and  trai¬ 
tors.  You  arc  safe  here,  Manjuis  !  ” 

How  much  truth  there  was  in  the  Marquis - ’s 

denunciation  was  never  known  except  to  himself. 
The  ground  of  it,  or  at  least  the  pretext  of  it,  is  not 
so  great  a  secret.  Lieutenant  Caroli  of  the  S.aliices 
Light-Horse  had  been  fascinated  by  Guisepjiina 
Raimondi.  lie  belonged  to  a  very  wealthy  Berga- 
ina  family.  He  was  a  very  handsome  fellow,  a  bril¬ 
liant  horseman,  a  great  conqueror  of  hearts ;  in  fine, 
an  Italian  Don  Juan.  How  far  had  he  then  won 
his  way  into  Giuseppina  Raimondi’s  good  graces  ? 
This  is  a  question  which  it  is  hard  to  solve,  although 

the  Marquis  - ’s  accusation  (to  be  sure,  that 

proves  nothing)  unquestionably  stated  her  conduct 
m  the  manner  most  unfavorable  to  her.  It  is,  how¬ 
ever,  certain,  after  having  paid  her  assiduous  court, 
when  she  talked  to  him  of  marriage  he  refused  to 
wed  her.  Was  it  from  pique,  coquetry,  design  to 
bring  back  Caroli,  or  from  sincere  enthusiasm  for 
the  man  who  filled  the  world  with  his  exploits,  that 
she  went  to  Garibaldi  and  won  him  with  her  daz¬ 
zling  lieauty  and  fascinating  advances  ?  All  these 
hypotheses  have  successively  been  advanced  and  dis¬ 
cussed.  May  be  all  of  them  arc  true,  although  appar¬ 
ently  most  contradictory.  Logic  is  not  the  law  which 
commonly  governs  woman’s  heart,  and  the  most  het¬ 
erogeneous  and  complex  sentiments  may,  all  at  the 
same  time,  exist  in  it.  As  for  raj-self,  I  have  always 
believed,  and  I  still  believe,  Guiseppina  was  sincere, 
and  if  she  deceived  herself,  she  honestly  deceived 
herself  in  the  enthusiasm,  in  the  admiration,  she  felt 
for  G.aribaldi.  May  be  afterwards  when  her  mar¬ 
riage  with  him  was  determined,  when  probably  Ca- 
roli,  seeing  her  on  the  eve  of  escaping  from  him,  at¬ 
tempted  to  keep  her  back  and  returned  to  her  side, 
she  was  painfully  agitated  and  divided  by  two  con¬ 
trary  and  equally  warm  sentiments. 

My  opinion,  therefore,  is,  she  was  more  to  be  pitied 
than  blamed,  and  that  her  real  misfortune  was  to 
have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  a  melodramatic  traitor 

like  the  ignoble  M arquis - .  At  all  events,  terrible 

was  the  chastisement  meted  out  to  her  and  her  ac¬ 
complice.  Seeing  her  glorious  husband  would  never 
pardon  her,  she  eloped  with  Caroli.  They  assumed 
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false  names,  and  went  abroad.  They  concealed 
their  melancholy  happiness  in  Switzerland.  Their 
secret  was  kept  for  six  months ;  but  they  were  recog¬ 
nized  at  Fribourg,  where  they  had  resided  for  a  short 
time.  Tlic  people  broke  their  windows  and  threw 
stones  at  them.  He  carried  her  back  to  Como. 
She  returned  to  her  father’s  house  overwhelmed 
with  shame,  nigh  heart-broken,  half  dead.  Caroli 
rejoined  his  regiment.  He  was  at  once  put  into  Cov¬ 
entry,  everybody  gave  him  the  cold  shoulder,  every 
finger  was  pointed  scornfully  at  him.  No  man 
could  stand  that  life.  He  quitted  the  army,  and 
when  the  last  Polish  insurrection  occurred,  he,  with 
Nullo  and  a  handful  of  other  Italian  volunteers, 
joined  the  Polish  insurgents.  Nullo  was  killed. 
Caroli  was  not  so  fortunate.  lie  was  made  jirison- 
er,  and  carried  to  Siberia.  There  this  handsome 
young  fellow,  the  heir  of  millions  of  dollars,  accus¬ 
tomed  from  his  cradle  to  all  the  comforts,  all  the 
pleasures,  all  the  luxuries  of  life,  died  of  ill  treat¬ 
ment,  want,  poverty,  and  privations.  He  was  not 
quite  eight-and-twenty  years  old. 

Garibaldi  returned  to  Caprera  with  a  lacerated 
and  bleeding  heart.  But  Italy  soon  summoned  him 
to  her  service,  and  she  healed  his  wounds.  Patriot¬ 
ism,  duty,  danger,  solaced  him.  Glory  rewardeil  him. 
One  very  remarkable  and  very  commendable  fact  is, 
that  when  this  mournful  incident  occurred,  not  ona 
single  Italian  newspaper  —  not  even  L’Armonia  nor 
Le  Campanile,  the  most  ardent  clerical  organs  cf 
the  Peninsula  —  ventured  upon  the  least  pleasantry 
about  this  domestic  calamity. 

When  Garibaldi  saw  Como  last  summer,  his  heart 
must  have  been  agitated  by  two  souvenirs  of  a  wide¬ 
ly  different  nature  :  His  brilliant  and  triumphal  en¬ 
trance  into  it  in  1859  —  and  his  marriage;  for  he 
possesses  a  heart  as  insensible  to  age  as  his  fame  and 
his  arm. 


THOMAS  GRIFFITHS  WAINEWRIGHT  (JANUS 
WEATH?:UCOCK),  THK  POISONER. 

nV  CRARLBS  DIOKKXS. 

Onk  of  those  pleasant  winter  evenings,  when  fires 
burn  frosty  blue,  and  hearts  grow  warmer  as  the 
weather  grows  colder.  It  is  an  evening  soon  after 
the  ascent  to  the  throne  of  his  Most  Gracious  Majes¬ 
ty  King  George  the  Fourth. 

A  pleasant,  merry,  and  highly  intellectual  party 
are  dining  at  the  house  of  the  publishers  of  that 
clever  pc-riodical,  the  London  Magazine,  in  Water¬ 
loo  Place,  to  celebrate  the  new  proprietorship.  The 
cloth  has  Ixien  removed,  the  glasses  sparkle  in  the 
light  of  the  wax-candles,  the  wine  glows  ruby  and 
topaz  in  the  fast-revolving  decanters,  the  oranges 
gleam  golden,  the  crystallized  fruits  glitter  with 
jewelled  frost,  the  chestnuts,  tight  in  their  leather 
jackets,  are  hoarding  their  warm  floury  meal  for  the 
palates  of  poets  and  thinkers,  puns  are  flashed  in 
the  air  like  fireworks,  smart  sayings  are  darting  past 
like  dragon-flies,  even  the  gravest  faces  glow  and 
brighten.  A  ring  of  brilliants  the  party  resembles, 
for  there  is  no  one  round  the  well-spread  table  but 
has  a  name  in  the  world  of  letters  or  in  the  world  of 
fashion.  'There  is  Charles  Lamb,  now  busy  with 
his  Elia,  the  finest  essays  ever  written ;  a  little  grave 
man  in  black,  but  with  the  face  of  a  genius ;  Hazlitt 
is  glorying  In  a  Titian,  upon  which  he  is  expatiating ; 
Thomas  Hood,  with  a  like  that  of  an  invalid 
Plato,  is  watching  for  a  pun  like  a  fly-fisher  waiting 
for  his  cast.  'The  Rev.  H.  Cary  (the  translator  of 
Dante),  the  mildest  and  gentlest  of  iiumi,  is  explain 
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ing  a  passage  of  the  Inferno  to  that  fine,  vigorous 
Scotch  poet,  Allan  Cunningham  the  sculptor.  Mr. 
Procter  (Barry  Cornwall),  in  his  own  kind,  cheery 
way,  is  defending  a  fine  passage  in  Ben  Jonson 
from  the  volatile  flippancy  of  the  art-critic  and 
gy  dilettante  of  the  niagazine,  —  to  wit,  Janus 
Wemthercoci,  otherwise  Thomas  Griffiths  Waine- 
wright. 

He  is  a  fop  and  a  dandy,  but  is  clever,  has  a  re¬ 
fined  taste,  and  is  the  kindliest  and  most  light-hearted 
creature  in  the  world.  He  has  run  through  one  for¬ 
tune,  has  been  in  some  dragoon  regiment,  and  no 
doubt  distinguished  himself  against  the  French  — 
if  he  ever  met  them.  He  is  on  the  wrong  side  of 
thirty,  and  records  his  military  career  by  that  ex¬ 
quisitely  blue  undress  military  coat  he  wears,  all 
bruded  and  befrogged  down  the  front.  His  cravat 
is  tied  to  a  nicety.  His  manner  most  gallant,  insin¬ 
uating,  and  winning.  His  face,  however,  is  by  no 
means  that  of  the  mere  dandy.  His  head  is  mas¬ 
sive,  and  widens  at  the  back.  Hb  eyes  are  deeply 
set  in  their  orbits.  His  jaw  is  square  and  solid,  lie 
seldom  looks  the  person  he  talks  to  full  in  the  face. 
He  has  his  hjur  curled  every  morning  (a  stray  ring¬ 
let  or  so  left;  firee),  and  slightly  stoops.  His  expres¬ 
sion  is  at  once  repcllii^  and  fascinating. 

He  is  ubiquitous.  Go  to  the  Park,  and  you  ob¬ 
serve  him  in  his  phaeton,  leaning  out  with  his  cream- 
colored  gloves  and  his  large  turned-down  wristbands 
conspicuous  over  the  splashboard.  Go  to  old  Lady 
Fitzrattle’s  ball  the  same  evening,  and  you  will  see 
the  fascinating  creature  with  the  belle  of  the  even¬ 
ing,  gracefully  revolving  in  the  waltz.  In  the  club 
library  he  is  conspicuous ;  at  the  supper-party  he  is 
the  merriest  and  the  gayert.  He  has  fortunately  left 
us  portraits  of  himseu'  both  at  the  cofiee-house  and 
at  home. 

I^et  us  see  the  charming  man  at  nine  o’clock  on  a 
November  evening,  1822.  The  diners  at  George’s 
Cofiee-house,  213  Strand,  then  the  groat  resort  of 
Kentish  lawj’ers  and  men  from  the  Temple,  are  all 
gone  but  three,  —  two  young  barristers  in  the  last 
box  but  one  from  the  and  next  to  them  a  fash¬ 
ionably  dressed  man  with  the  exquisite  cravat,  the 
square  jaw,  and  the  deep-set  eyes,  that  we  at  once 
recognize.  George’s  was  famous  for  its  soups  and 
wines,  and  Mr.  Waincwright  has  dined  luxuriously. 
A  bottle  of  the  rarest  wine  he  has  sipped  away  with 
supercilious  pleasure.  He  now  holds  to  the  candle, 
in  an  affected  manner,  displaying  carefully  his  white 
jewelled  fingers,  a  little  glass  of  eau  de  vie  de  Dant- 
zig,  and  is  languidly  watching  the  little  flakes,  or,  as 
he  would  call  them,  “  aureate  particles,”  float  and 
glimmer  in  the  oily  and  glutinous  fluid  like  scales  of 
gold-fish.  The  voices  in  the  next  box  catch  his  ear ; 
he  listens.  The  one  Templar  is  reading  to  the  other 
with  unction  an  article  by  Janus  Weathercock  in 
the  last  London  Magazine. 

“  Soothed  into  that  desirable  sort  of  self-satisfac¬ 
tion  so  necessary  to  the  bodying  out  those  deliciously 
voluptuous  ideas  perfumed  with  languor  which  occa¬ 
sionally  swim  and  undulate  like  gauzy  clouds  over 
the  brain  of  the  most  cold-blooded  men,  we  put  forth 
one  hand  to  the  folio  which  leant  against  a  chair 
by  the  sofa-ride,  and  at  haphazard  extracted  thence 
Issncrot’s  charming  Repas : 

‘  A  summer  pvtf  In  the  freenvood  shade. 

With  wine  prepared  and  cloth  on  herbage  laM, 

And  ladiai’  laughter  ocaaiug  through  the  air.’ 

Rimini. 

This  completed  the  charm.” 

The  gay  writer  listens  with  half-turned  head. 


gloating  over  every  word,  inhaling  slowly  the  in¬ 
cense  so  delicious  to  his  vanity,  t^ing  care,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  waiter  is  not  looking.  Again  they  are 
talking  about  it. 

First  Voice :  “  How  glowing  !  how  exquisite ! 
how  recherche.'  how  elegant !  how  full  of  the  true 
West-end  manner!  A  fine  mind  that  young  fel¬ 
low  has.  O,  he  ’ll  do.” 

Second  Voice:  “Don’t  like  it.  Flashy  assump¬ 
tion.  Mere  amateur  stuff.  By  the  by,  when  does 
that  case  of  Badger  versus  Beaver  come  on,  Jones  ? 
Is  n’t  to-day  the  15th  ?  ” 

“  Low  creature ;  debased  nature,”  thinks  Janus. 
“Upon  my  honor,  these  coffee-houses  are  getting 
mere  haunts  for  the  inferior  classes.  Tlie  15th, 
eh  ?  So  it  is.  Why,  that ’s  the  d^  I  promised  to 
write  my  article  for  the  London.  I  must  be  oflT  to 
Turnham  Green.” 

Let  us  follow  the  delight  of  society  to  the  AVhite 
Horse,  and  take  a  seat  beside  him  in  the  two-horse 
stage  till  it  stops  at  the  door  of  Linden  House,  Mr. 
Wainewright’s  elegant  residence.  Ilis  wife  meets 
him  at  the  door,  and  with  her  come  dancing  out, 
radiant  with  almost  an  exuberance  of  life,  Phoebe 
and  Madeleine,  the  two  blooming  daughters  by  a 
second  husband  of  his  wife’s  mother.  They  kiss  him, 
they  pet  him,  they  load  him  with  phayful  caresses, 
for  he  is  their  idol :  they  admire  his  genius,  they  love 
him  as  their  nearest  and  dearest  rtdation.  Laugh¬ 
ingly  he  frowns  in  assumed  anger,  and  pleads  the 
occupations  of  a  popular  author  and  a  great  critic. 
He  breaks  at  last  from  their  pretty  siren  wiles,  and 
locks  himself  in  his  sanctum.  It  is  a  luxurious  den. 
We  can  sketch  it  in  almost  Mr.  Wainewright’s  own 
coxcombical  words. 

He  strips  off  his  smart  tight-waisted  befrogged 
coat,  in  which  he  so  exquisitely  masejuerades  as  the 
retired  officer  of  dragoons,  and,  in  his  own  airy  way, 
tosses  on  an  easy,  flowered,  rustling,  chintz  dressing- 
gown,  gay  with  pink  ribbons.  He  lights  a  new 
elegantly  gilt  French  lamp,  the  ground  glass  globe 
of  which  is  painted  with  gay  flowers  and  gaudy  but¬ 
terflies.  He  then  hauls  forth  languidly,  as  if  the 
severity  of  the  labor  almost  exhausted  him,  “  port¬ 
folio  No.  9,”  and  nestles  down  into  the  cushioned 
corner  of  “  a  Grecian  couch  ” ;  stroking  “  our  favor¬ 
ite  tortoise-shell  cat”  into  a  sonorous  purr.  He  next, 
by  a  tremendous  effort,  contrives  to  ring  the  bell  by 
the  fireside.  A  smiling  “  Venetian-shaped  ”  girl 
enters,  and  places  on  the  table  “  a  flask  of  as  rich 
Montepulciano  as  ever  voyaged  from  fair  Italy,” 
then,  after  contemplating  his  elegant  figure  in  a 
large  glass,  placed  with  a  true  artistic  sense  opposite 
the  chimney  mirror,  with  a  fresh  exertion  he  pours 
out  “  a  full  cut  glass  ”  of  wine  with  one  hand,  and 
strokes  the  cat  with  the  other. 

The  sheet  of  glass  returns  sharp-cut  photogr.aphs 
of  a  gay  carpet,  the  pattern  of  which  consists  of  gar¬ 
lands  of  flowers,  a  cast  of  the  Venus  do  Meilicis  (for 
Mr.  Wiunewright  is  an  artist),  a  Tomkinson  piano, 
some  Louis  Qmnzo  novels  and  talcs,  bound  in  French 
“marroquin,”  with  tabby  silk  linings,  simie  playful 
volumes  choicely  covered  by  Rogers,  Payne,  and 
Charles  Lewis,  some  azaleas  teeming  with  crimson 
blossoms,  standing  on  a  white  marble  slab,  and  a 
large  peaceful  Newfoundland  dog  also.  A  fine  Da¬ 
mascus  sabre  hung  against  the  wall  (dragoons  again), 
an  almost  objectionable  picture  by  Fuseli,  that  gay 
old  bachelor  at  Somerset  House  (a  friend  of  the  emi¬ 
nently  popular  and  accomplished  art-critic),  and 
last,  but  not  least  of  all,  the  exquirito  man  of  the 
world  himself,  full  of  heart,  full  of  soul,  and  bathed 
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nor  of  Miss  Abererombio,  till  they  heard  she  was 
(lead,  and  that  the  payment  of  other  policies  on  her 
life  was  resisted. 

Early  in  that  month  Wainewright  left  the  house 
with  the  leaf-stripped  trees,  the  very  unhealthy  house, 
and  took  furnished  lodgings  at  Mr.  Nicoll’s,  a  tailor, 
in  Conduit  Street,  to  which  he  was  accompanied 
by  his  wife,  his  child,  and  those  two  beautiful,  affec¬ 
tionate  girls,  his  half-sisters,  Pheebe  and  Madeleine 
Abercrouibie.  Books,  sabre,  elegant  French  lamp, 
portfolios,  and  desk  with  the  mysterious  little  eccen¬ 
tric  drawer  with  the  es|>eclal  salt  for  filberts. 

'Hiere  was  still  a  little  more  law  business  for 
Phcelie ;  the  artistic  mind  remarked  one  morning  in 
his  playful,  delightful  way.  “  Would  the  dear  girl 
be  kind  enough  to  keep  in  profile  for  one  moment  ? 
£x({uisite !  Yes,  there  was  a  will  to  be  made  to 
benefit  dear  Madeleine  in  case  of  any  unforeseen  cir¬ 
cumstance.”  Phoebe  no  doubt  carolled  out  a  laugh, 
and  expressed  a  horror  “  of  those  dusty  old  lawyers.” 
On  that  same  day,  the  13th,  Miss  Abercrombie  called 
on  a  solicitor  nauntd  Lys,  to  whom  she  was  a  str.anger, 
to  attest  the  execution  of  a  will  she  desired  to  make, 
as  she  was  going  abroad  ',  he  complied,  and  she  exe¬ 
cuted  a  will  in  favor  of  her  sister  Aladeleine,  making 
Mr.  Wainewright  its  executor.  On  the  Hth,  hav¬ 
ing  obtained  a  deed  of  assignment  from  the  office  of 
the  Ptdladium,  she  called  on  another  solicitor  named 
Kirk,  to  whom  she  was  also  a  stranger,  to  perfect  for 
her  an  as-igninent  of  the  policy  of  that  office  to  Mr. 
Wainewright.  This  the  solicitor  did  by  writing  in 
ink  over  words  pencilled  by  Mr.  Wainewright,  and 
witnessing  her  signature. 

That  same  evening  (as  a  reward,  pcrh.aps)  the 
two  sisters  went  to  the  play,  as  they  had  done  the 
evening  befort*,  accompanying  their  kind  relations, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wainewright.  Whatever  bailiffs  may 
be  watching  the  gay  and  volatile  creature  in  the 
befrogged  coat,  he  hits  no  idea  of  stinting  his  amuse¬ 
ments.  Providence  is  hard  on  your  delightful  and 
fashionable  men,  who  earn  little  and  spend  much. 

The  jilay  is  delightful,  the  pathos  pierces,  the 
farce  convulses  the  pleasant  party  of  four.  After 
the  play  they  have  an  oyster-supjMir,  and  Mr.  Waine¬ 
wright  is  gayer  and  wittier  than  ever.  In  the  night, 
however.  Miss  Phoebe  is  taken  ill,  evidently  having 
caught  cold  from  walking  home  that  long  way  from 
Drury  Lane  or  Covent  Garden  two  nights  in  the  wet 
and  wind.  There  is  great  regret  in  the  house,  and 
frequent  kind  iiuiuiries  at  her  door  from  Mr.  Waine¬ 
wright.  She  gets  up  to  dinner,  but  in  a  day  or  two, 
the  cold  not  lifting.  Dr.  Locock  is  sent  for.  Mrs. 
Wainewright  and  Madeleine  arts  with  her  constant¬ 
ly.  Mr.  Wainewright,  who  is  clever  in  these  things, 
as  in  everything  else,  prescribes  her  a  black  draught 
before  the  d(K‘tor  is  sent  for.  The  d(K‘tor  is  kind 
and  sympathizing,  thinks  little  of  the  slight  derange¬ 
ment,  and  prescribes  the  simplest  remedies.  On 
the  seventh  day  of  her  indisposition,  Mr.  Waine¬ 
wright,  impatient  of  the  dtK'tor’s  remedies,  prescribes 
her  a  powder,  which  she  took  willingly  in  jelly. 
She  WHS  decidedly  better,  and  was  no  longer  wan¬ 
dering  ;  she  was  so  much  better,  in  fact,  tliat  Mr. 
Wainewright,  great  in  spirits,  and  full  of  sentiment, 
sympathy,  and  artistic  feeling,  told  his  wife  to  put 
on  her  bonnet  and  come  for  a  walk  sketching,  while 
dear  PIkeImj  had  some  sleep.  That  was  aliout  twelve 
o’clock.  At  two,  Pheebe  was  taken  violently  ill 
with  convulsions.  She  appeared  in  great  agony, 
became  delirious,  and  struggled  violently. 

Dr.  Locock,  who  had  ^en  previously  consulted 
about  insurance  certificates,  was  instantly  sent  for. 


and  came.  The  fit  ha>l  then  subsided,  but  there  was 
pr^ure  on  the  brain.  She  said,  “  O  d<K*tor  1  I  am 
dying.  These  are  the  pains  of  death.  I  feel  I  am. 
I  am  sure  so.”  The  doctor  said,  “  You  ’ll  be  better 
by  and  by.”  She  cried,  “  My  poor  mother !  O 
my  poor  mother !  ”  Dr.  Locock  left,  and  she  had  a 
fit,  and  grasped  the  hand  of  one  of  the  servants. 
W’hen  Dr.  Ixicock  left,  she  lay  quiet,  and  said  she 
thought  she  heard  a  little  boy  coming  along  the 
room,  and  that  he  ought  not  to  be  there,  and  she 
burst  into  tears  and  convulsions. 

A  servant  who  had  lived  twenty  years  with  Dr. 
Griffitlis,  and  had  known  Mr.  Wainewright  since  he 
was  a  child,  instantly  sent  for  Messrs.  King  and 
Nicholson,  apothecaries.  A  Mr.  Hanks  came  and 
saw  Miss  Abercrombie  in  the  convulsion  lit.  She 
had  said  to  Dr.  Locock,  “  Doctor,  I  was  gone  to 
heaven,  but  you  have  brought  me  back  to  earth.” 
ILinks  gave  her  some  medicine  while  Dr.  Locock 
was  there.  The  convulsions  got  better,  and  the  d(X!- 
tors  went  away.  Soon  after  they  were  gone,  the 
convulsions  came  on  again,  and  at  four  o’clock  she 
died. 

Who  can  paint  the  horror  and  agony  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Wainewright  when  they  returned  and  found 
the  beautiful  girl,  with  the  exquisite  profile,  only  a 
day  or  two  ago  so  bright  and  full  of  file,  so  arch,  so 
graceful,  —  dead. 

Dr.  Locock,  leaving  the  house  in  which  he  was 
now  useless,  with  a  sad  face  and  heart,  met  Mr. 
Wainewright  returning  gay  and  light-hearted,  per¬ 
haps  humming  a  fashionable  tune.  He  appeared 
much  shocked  and  astonished  at  the  sad  news,  and 
asked  what  was  the  cause  of  death.  Dr.  Locock  re¬ 
plied,  ''^Miachie/  in  the  brain,”  and  proposed  to  ex¬ 
amine  the  head,  to  which  Wainewright  immedi¬ 
ately  assented.  On  the  next  day  the  skull  was 
opened  by  Hanks,  and  they  found  what  witness  be¬ 
lieved  was  a  quite  sufficient  cause  of  death,  —  a  con¬ 
siderable  quantity  of  water  on  the  lower  part  of  the. 
brain,  pressing  upon  the  uppei  part  of  the  spinal 
marrow.  Witinws  thought  the  effusion  caused  the 
convulsion,  and  that  the  convulsion  caused  death. 
Oysters  had  often  produced  similar  eifects  upon  ir¬ 
ritable  constitutions.  Wet  feet  had  perhaps  ren¬ 
dered  the  constitution  weak  and  susceptible. 

There  was  a  further  examination  two  days  after¬ 
wards.  The  contents  of  the  stomach  were  minutely 
examined.  There  was  no  appearance  of  anything 
sufficient  to  account  for  death,  except  water  at  the 
base  of  the  brain.  There  were  a  few  points  in 
which  the  bloodvessels  were  much  more  injected 
with  blood  than  usual,  an  appearance  often  seen  in 
those  who  die  suddenly.  Violent  vomiting  would 
account  for  this.  The  doctors  observed  a  few  little 
specks  on  the  coat  of  the  stomach,  but  that  was  all. 

This  distressing  and  sudden  death  changed  mat¬ 
ters,  and  gave  a  new  and  quite  unexpected  signifi- 
cancy  to  that  mysterious  insurance  business.  Eigh¬ 
teen  thousand  pounds  now  became  payable  to  the 
elegant,  needy,  and  somewhat  desperate  man ;  part 
of  the  money  as  executor  for  Phiebe ;  two  of  the 
policies  being  assigned  to  himself,  with  a  secret  un¬ 
derstanding  that  they  were  for  the  benefit  of  Miule- 
leine. 

Unchristian  suspicions  soon  arose,  degrading,  as 
Mr.  Wainewright  remarked,  only  to  those  who  en¬ 
tertained  them.  Exasperated  by  the  loss  which,  by 
the  dear  girl’s  distressing  death,  they  had  incurred, 
all  the  insurance  offices  meanly  and  criminally  re¬ 
fused  payment.  The  crisis  came,  but  Wainewright 
was  too  poor  to  stay  and  press  his  legal  claims,  and 
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therefore  stealthily  retired  to  the  fnendly  asylum  of 
France,  where  urbanity  always  reigns,  and  claret  is 
delightfully  cheap ;  where  the  air  is  erer  sunny,  and 
meat  is  lean,  but  not  dear.  He  there  resided,  gay 
as  ever,  for  several  3rear8. 

After  many  delays,  occasioned  chiefly  by  proceed¬ 
ing  in  equity,  the  question  of  the  validity  of  the 
ptflicies  was  tried  in  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  before 
Lord  Abinger,  on  the  29th  of  June,  1835,  in  an  ac¬ 
tion  by  Mr.  Wainewright,  as  the  executor  of  Miss 
Abercrombie,  ou  the  Imperial  policy  of  three  thou¬ 
sand  pounds.  Extraordinary  as  were  the  circum¬ 
stances  under  which  the  defence  was  made,  it  rested, 
says  Mr.  Seijeant  Talfourd,  on  a  narrow  basis,  on 
the  mere  allegation  that  the  insurance  was  not,  as  it 
professed  to  be,  that  of  Miss  Abercrombie  for  her 
own  benefit,  but  the  insurance  of  Mr.  Wainewright, 
eflected  at  his  cost  tor  some  purpose  of  his  own,  and 
on  the  falsehood  of  representations  she  had  been  in¬ 
duced  to  make  in  reply  to  inquiries  as  to  insurances 
in  other  offices.  The  cause  of  her  death,  if  the  in¬ 
surance  was  really  hers,  was  immaterial. 

Lord  Abinger,  always  wishing  to  look  at  the  pleas¬ 
ant  side  of  things,  refused  to  enter  into  the  cause  of 
death,  and  intimated  that  the  defence  had  been  in¬ 
jured  by  a  darker  suggestion. 

Sir  William  Follett  appeared  for  the  plaintiff,  and 
the  Attorney-General,  Sir  F.  Pollock,  and  Mr.  The¬ 
siger  for  the  defendant.  The  real  plaintiff  was  not 
Mr.  Wainewright,  but  Mr.  Wheatley,  a  respectable 
bookseller,  who  had  married  the  sister  of  the  de¬ 
ceased.  The  jury,  partaking  of  the  judge’s  disincli¬ 
nation  to  attribute  the  most  dreadful  guilt  to  a  plain¬ 
tiff  on  a  nisi  prius  record,  and  perhaps  scarcely  per¬ 
ceiving  how  they  could  discover  for  the  imputed 
fraud  an  intelligible  motive  without  it,  were  unable 
to  agree,  and  were  dischai^ed  without  giving  a  ver¬ 
dict.  It  was  clear  to  every  one  there  had  been 
foul  play.  The  cause  was  tried  again,  before  the 
same  judge,  on  the  3d  of  December  following,  when 
the  counsel  for  the  defence,  following  the  obvious 
inclination  of  the  bench,  avoided  the  fearful  charge, 
and  obtained  a  verdict  for  the  office  without  hesita¬ 
tion,  sanctioned  by  Lord  Abinger’s  proffered  approv¬ 
al  to  the  jury.  In  the  mean  time,  says  Mr.  Seijeant 
Talfourd,  Mr.  Wainewright,  leaving  his  wife  and 
child  in  London,  had  acquired  the  confidence  and 
enjoyed  the  hospitality  of  the  members  of  an  English 
family  resid^g  in  Boulogne. 

While  he  was  thus  associated,  a  proposal  was 
made  to  the  Pelican  office  to  insure  the  life  of  his 
host  for  five  thousand  pounds :  which,  as  the  medi¬ 
cal  inquiries  were  satisfactorily  answered,  was  ac¬ 
cepted.  The  office,  however,  received  only  one  pre¬ 
mium,  for  the  life  survived  the  completion  of  the 
insurance  only  a  few  months ;  falling  after  a  very 
short  illness,  and,  siugularW  enough,  with  symptoms 
not  unlike  those  of  Ur.  Griffiths,  Mrs.  Abercrom¬ 
bie,  and  poor  Phoebe.  The  world  is  full  of  coinci¬ 
dences. 

And  here  we  feel  compelled  to  throw  off  our 
mask,  to  turn  suddenly  on  the  delight  of  the  bou¬ 
doirs  and  salons  of  May  Fair,  and,  shaking  him  by 
the  throat,  proclaim  him  as  A  poisoner,  —  one  of 
the  most  cruel,  subtle,  and  successful  secret  murder¬ 
ers  since  the  time  of  the  Boigias.  It  is  now  well 
known  that  he  wore  a  ring  in  which  he  always  car¬ 
ried  strychnine,  crystals  of  the  Indian  nux  vomica, 
half  a  grain  of  which  blown  into  the  throat  of  a 
rabbit  kills  it  dead  in  two  minutes ;  a  poison  almost 
tasteless,  difficult  of  discovery,  and  capable  of  al¬ 
most  infinite  dilution.  On  the  night  rae  Norfblk 


gentleman  in  difficulties  at  Boulogne  died,  AVaine- 
wright  had  insisted  on  making  his  fHend’s  coffee 
and  passed  the  poison  into  the  sugar.  The  poisoner 
had  succeeded  before  this  in  winning  the  aftections 
of  his  friend’s  daughter,  and  gaining  a  supreme  in¬ 
fluence  in  the  house. 

A  fnend  of  the  writer’s,  at  a  visit  to  this  Norfolk 
gentleman’s  house  in  Caroline  Place,  Mecklenburgh 
Square,  London,  long  before  his  munler,  was  arrested 
in  mistake  for  Wainewright,  who,  at  that  very  time, 
was  serenading  with  a  Spanish  guitar  in  the  garden 
of  the  square.  He  was  eventually  seized  opposite 
the  house  of  his  friend  Van  Holst,  a  pupil  of 
Fuseli’s. 

Wainewright,  obtaining  the  insurance,  left  Bou¬ 
logne,  and  became  a  needy  wanderer  in  France,  but 
being  brought  under  the  notice  of  the  correctional 
police  for  passing  under  a  feigned  name,  was  ar¬ 
rested.  In  his  possession  was  found  the  vegetable 
poison  called  strychnine,  a  fact  which,  though  un¬ 
connected  with  any  specific  charge,  increased  his 
liability  to  temporary  restraint,  and  led  to  a  six 
months’  incarceration  in  Paris.  After  his  release 
he  ventured  to  revisit  London,  when,  in  June,  1837, 
soon  after  his  arrival,  he  was  met  in  the  street  by 
Forester,  the  police-officer,  who  had  identified  him 
in  France,  and  was  committed  for  trial  for  fo^ 
gery. 

July  5,  1837  (seven  years  after  the  death  of  Miss 
Abercrombie),  Wainewright,  then  forty-two  yean 
old,  “  a  man  of  gentlemanly  appearance,  wearing 
moustachios,”  was  tried  at  the  Central  Criminal 
Court  for  forging  certain  powers  of  attorney  to  sell 
out  two  thousand  two  hundred  and  fifty-nine  pounds’ 
worth  of  Bank  Stock,  which  had  been  settled  on 
him  and  his  wife  at  their  marriage.  This  was  a  cap¬ 
ital  offence  at  that  time,  but  the  Bank  not  wishing 
to  shed  blood,  Wainewright  at  first  declared  himself 
not  guilty,  but  eventually  pleaded  guilty,  by  advice 
of  his  lawyer,  to  two  of  the  minor  indictments  out 
of  the  five,  and  was  therefore  only  transported  for 
life. 

'The  moment  the  chief  insurance  offices  found 
that  Wainewright  was  under  sentence  of  transpor¬ 
tation  for  forgery,  they  determined  to  open  negotia¬ 
tions  with  the  villain,  and  get  from  him  certain  con¬ 
fessions  necessary  to  their  interests :  little  doubting 
that  he  would  make  them  “for  a  consideration.” 
He  made  them  readily  enough  when  he  had  struck 
his  bargain.  At  this  time,  he  was  confined  in  New¬ 
gate  (modern  prison  discipline  had  not  then  found 
its  way  into  that  jail)  in  a  cell  with  a  bricklayer 
and  a  sweep :  in  which  polite  company  he  was  actu¬ 
ally  recognized,  througn  a  strange  chance,  by  Mr. 
Procter  and  Mr.  Macready,  visiting  the  prison  with 
the  Conductor  of  this  Journal.  When  the  agent 
of  the  insurance  offices  had  extracted  from  the  ruf¬ 
fian  all  that  he  wanted  to  know,  that  gentleman 
said,  in  conclusion :  “  It  would  be  quite  useless,  Mr. 
AVainewright,  to  speak  to  you  of  humanity,  or  ten¬ 
derness,  or  laws  human  or  Divine ;  but  does  it  not 
occur  to  you,  after  all,  that,  merely  regarded  as  a 
speculation.  Crime  is  a  bad  one  ?  See  where  it 
ends.  I  talk  to  you  in  a  shameful  prison,  and  I  talk 
to  a  degraded  convict.”  AVainewright  returned, 
twirling  his  moustache :  “  Sir,  you  city  men  enter 
on  your  speculations,  and  take  the  chances  of  them. 
Some  of  your  speculations  succeed,  some  fail.  Mine 
happen  to  have  failed ;  yours  happen  to  have  suc¬ 
ceeded  ;  that  is  the  difference,  sir,  between  my  visitor 
and  me.  But  I  ’ll  tell  you  one  thing  in  which  I  have 
succeeded  to  the  last  I  have  been  determined 
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through  life  to  hold  the  position  of  a  ^ntleman.  I 
have  always  done  so.  I  do  so,  still.  It  is  the  cus¬ 
tom  of  this  place  that  each  of  the  inmates  of  a  cell 
shall  take  his  morning’s  turn  of  sweeping  it  out.  I 
occimy  a  cell  with  a  bricklayer  and  a  sweep.  But 
by  6—  they  never  offer  me  the  broom !  ” 

On  the  same  occasion,  or  on  another  similar  occa¬ 
sion  in  the  same  place,  being  asked  how  he  could 
find  it  in  his  heart  to  murder  the  trusting  girl  who 
had  so  confided  in  him  (meaning  Miss  Abercrombie), 
he  reflected  for  a  moment,  and  then  returned,  with 
a  cool  laugh :  “  Upon  my  soul  I  don’t  know,  —  un¬ 
less  it  was  that  her  legs  were  too  thick.” 

A  more  insupportable  scoundrel  never  troubled 
this  earth.  He  had  kept  a  diary.  The  insurance 
offices,  by  the  masterly  stroke  of  sending  to  a  French 
inn  where  he  had  lived,  paying  the  bill  he  had  left 
unpsiid  and  demanding  the  effects  he  had  left  there, 
obtaineil  possession  of  it.  Description  of  this  demo¬ 
niacal  document  cannot  be  attempted,  hut  it  con¬ 
tained  a  kind  of  index  to  the  detaib  of  his  various 
crimes,  set  forth  with  a  voluptuous  cruelty  and  a 
loathsome  exultation  worthy  of  the  diseased  vanity 
(rf'  such  a  masterpiece  of  evil. 

In  the  mean  time,  says  Mr.  Talfourd,  in  his  ver¬ 
sion  of  the  afl'air,  proceedings  were  taken  on  behalf 
of  Miss  Abercrombie’s  sister  by  her  husband,  Mr. 
Wheatley,  to  render  the  insurances  available  for  her 
benefit,  which  induced  the  prisoner  to  revengefully 
offer  communications  to  the  insurance  offices  which 
might  defeat  a  purpose  entirely  foreign  to  his  own, 
and  which  he  hoped  might  procure  him,  through 
their  intercession,  a  mitigation  of  the  more  painful 
severities  incident  to  his  sentence.  In  this  expecta¬ 
tion  he  was  miserably  disappointed.  For  though,  in 
pursuance  of  their  promise,  the  directors  of  one  of 
the  offices  made  a  communication  to  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  the  Home  Department,  the  result,  in¬ 
stead  of  a  mitigation,  was  an  order  to  place  him  in 
irons,  and  to  send  him  to  his  place  of  punishment  in 
the  Susan,  a  vessel  about  to  convey  three  hundred 
convicts. 

In  Newgate,  the  gay-hearted  creature  was  sub¬ 
lime.  He  asserted  himself  as  a  poet,  a  philosopher, 
and  a  martyr.  He  claimed  for  himself  “a  soul 
whose  nutriment  is  love,  and  its  offspring  art,  music, 
divine  song,  and  still  holier  philosophy.”  When 
writing  even  from  the  hold  of  the  convict-ship  to 
complain  of  his  being  placed  in  irons,  he  said: 
“  They  think  me  a  desperado.  Me !  the  companion 
of  poets,  philosophers,  artists,  and  musicians,  a  des¬ 
perado  !  You  will  smile  at  this.  No :  I  think  you 
will  feel  for  the  man,  educated  and  reared  as  a  gen¬ 
tleman,  now  the  mate  of  vulgar  ruffians  and  country 
bumpkins.” 

In  1842,  the  dandy  conrict  was  admitted  as  in¬ 
patient  of  the  General  Hospital  in  Hobart  Town, 
where  he  remained  some  years.  Whilst  an  inmate 
of  the  hospital  he  forwarded  to  the  governor.  Sir 
Eardley  £.  Wilmot,  the  following  memorial.  It  is 
too  characteristic  eff  the  man  not  to  be  given.  The 
gilt  had  all  gone  now.  The  governor's  minute  on 
the  memorial  is  very  laconic,  —  “A  T.  L.  (ticket- 
of-leave)  would  be  contrary  to  Act  of  Parlt.  T.  L. 
refused.  3d  class  wages  receioedf —  E.  E.  W.” 

“To  His  Excellency,  Sir  John  Eardley  Wilmot, 
Bart.,  Lieuk-Govemor  of  Van  Diemen’s  Land, 
&c.,  &c., 

“  The  humble  petition  of  T.  Griffiths  Waioewright, 
praying  the  indulgence  of  a  ticket-of-leave. 

“  To  palliate  the  boldness  of  this  application  he 

-  - 


offers  the  statement  ensuing :  'That  seven  years  past 
he  was  arrested  on  a  charge  of  forging  and  acting 
on  a  power  of  attorney  to  sell  stock  thirteen  years 
previous.  Of  which  (though  looking  for  little  cre¬ 
dence)  he  avers  his  entire  mnocence.  He  admits  a 
knowledge  of  the  actual  committer,  gained  though, 
some  years  after  the  fact.  Such,  however,  were 
their  relative  positions,  that  to  have  disclosed  it 
would  have  mside  him  infamous  where  any  human 
feeling  is  manifest.  Nevertheless,  by  his  counsel’s 
direction,  he  entered  the  plea  Not  Chiilty,  to  al¬ 
low  him  to  adduce  the  ‘  circonstance  attenuante,’  viz. 
that  the  money  (£5,200)  appropriated  was,  without 
quibble,  his  own,  derived  from  his  parents.  An  hour 
before  his  appearing  to  plead  he  was  trepanned 
(through  the  just  but  deluded  Governor  of  Newgate) 
into  withdrawing  his  plea,  by  a  promise,  in  such  case, 
of  a  punishment  merely  nominal.  The  same  purport¬ 
ing  to  issue  from  y*  Bank  Parlor,  but  in  fact  from 
the  agents  of  certain  Insurance  Companies  interested 
to  a  heavy  amount  (£16,000)  in  compassing  his  le¬ 
gal  non-existence.  He  pleaded  gmlty  —  and  was 
forthwith  hurried,  stunned  with  such  ruthless  perfidy, 
to  the  hulks  at  Portsmouth,  and  thence  in  Jive  days 
aboard  the  Susan,  sentenced  to  Life  in  a  land  (to 
him)  a  moral  sepulchre.  As  a  ground  for  your  mer¬ 
cy  he  submits  with  great  deference  his  foregone 
condition  of  life  during  43  years  of  freedom.  A 
descent,  deduced,  through  family  tradition  and  Ed¬ 
mondson's  Heraldry,  from  a  stock  not  the  least  hon¬ 
ored  in  Cambria.  Nurtured  with  all  appliances  of 
ease  and  comfort,  —  schooled  by  his  relative,  the 
well-known  philologer  and  bibliomaniac,  Chas.  Bur¬ 
ney,  D.D.,  brother  to  Mdme.  D’Arblay,  and  the 
companion  of  Cooke.  Lastly,  such  a  modest  com¬ 
petence  as  afforded  the  mental  necessaries  of  Litera¬ 
ture,  Archmoli^,  Music,  and  the  Plastic  Arts ;  while 
his  pen  and  brush  introduced  him  to  the  notice  and 
friendship  of  men  whose  fame  is  European. 

“  The  Catalogues  of  Somerset  House  Exhibitions, 
the  Lilerartj  Pocket-Book,  indicate  his  earlier  pur¬ 
suits,  and  the  MS.  left  behind  in  Paris  attest  at  least 
his  industry.  Their  titles  imply  the  objects  to  which 
he  has,  to  this  date,  directed  all  his  enci^es :  —  ‘A 
Philosophical  Theory  of  Design,  as  concerned  with 
the  Loftier  Emotions,  showing  its  deep  action  on 
Society,  drawn  fixtm  the  Phidean-Greek  and  eariy 
Florentine  Schools,’  (the  result  of  seventeen  years’ 
study),  illustrated  with  numerous  plates,  executed 
with  conscientious  accuracy,  in  one  vol.  atlas  folio. 
‘An  .Esthetic  and  Psychological  Treatise  on  the 
Beautiful;  or  the  Analogies  of  Imagination  and 
Fancy,  as  exerted  in  Poesy,  whether  ITerse,  Paint¬ 
ing,  f^ulpture.  Music,  or  Architecture  ’ ;  to  form  four 
vols.  folio,  with  a  profusion  of  engravings  by  the  first 
artists  of  Paris,  Munich,  Berlin,  Dresden,  and  Wien, 
‘  An  Art-Novel,’  in  three  vols.,  and  a  collection  of 
‘Fantasie,  Critical  Sketches,  &c.,  selected  partly 
from  Blackwood,  the  Foreign  Review,  and  the  Lon¬ 
don  Magazine.'  All  these  were  nearly  ready  for,  one 
actually  at  press.  Deign,  your  Excellency !  to  figure 
to  yourself  my  actual  condition  during  seven  years ; 
wi^out  friends,  good  name  (the  breath  of  life),  or 
art  (the  fuel  to  it  with  me),  tormented  at  once  by 
memory  and  ideas  struggling  for  outward  form  and 
realization,  barred  up  mm  increase  of  knowledge, 
and  deprived  of  the  exercise  of  profitable  or  even 
of  decorous  speech.  Take  pi^,  your  Excellency  1 
and  grant  me  the  power  to  shelter  my  eyes  from 
Vice,  in  her  most  revolting  and  sordid  phase,  and 
my  ears  from  a  iaigon  of  nith  and  blasphemy  that 
would  outrage  the  cynism  (sic)  of  Parny  hunselfi 
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Perhaps  this  clingpng  to  the  lees  of  a  vapid  life  may 
seem  as  hose,  unmatdy,  arguing  rather  a  plebeian, 
than  a  liberal  and  gentle  descent.  But,  your  Ex¬ 
cellency  !  the  wretched  Exile  has  a  child!  —  and 
Vanity  (sprung  from  the  praise  of  Flaxman,  Charles 
Lamb,  Stothaid,  Rd.  Westall,  Delaroche,  Cornelius, 
Lawrence,  and  the  god  of  his  worship,  Furkli) 
whisjiers  that  the  fdlower  of  the  Ideal  might  even 
yet  achieve  another  reputation  than  that  of  a 
Fawsaire.  Seven  years  of  steiuly  demeanor  may 
in  some  degree  promise  that  no  indulgence  shall 
ever  be  abused  by  your  Excellency’s  miserable 
petitioner,  . 

“  T.  G.  Wainewright.” 

Discharged  from  the  hospital,  the  elegant-man¬ 
nered  poisoner,  his  dress  with  no  style  at  ml  about  it 
now,  his  spelling  rather  wandering,  and  his  bearing 
less  refined  than  it  used  to  be,  set  up  as  an  artist  at 
Hobart  Town,  where  sketches  by  him  still  exist 
His  conversation  to  lady-sitters  was  often  indelicate. 
A  writer  in  a  Melbourne  paper,  6th  July,  1841,  says 
of  this  dangerous  and  abandoned  wretch  (we  must 
use  plain  words  for  him  now) :  “  He  rarely  looked  you 
in  the  face.  His  conversation  and  manners  were 
winning  in  the  extreme ;  he  was  never  intemperate, 
but  nevertheless  of  ggxissly  sensual  habit,  and  an 
opium-eater.  As  to  moral  character,  he  was  a  man 
of  the  very  lowest  stamp.  He  seemed  to  be  pos¬ 
sessed  by  an  ingrained  malignity  of  disposition, 
which  kept  him  constantly  on  the  very  confines  of 
murder,  and  he  took  a  perverse  pleasure  in  tradu¬ 
cing  persons  who  had  ^friended  him.  There  is  a 
terrible  story  told  of  his  savage  malignity  towards 
a  fellow-patient  in  the  hospitm,  a  convict,  against 
whom  he  bore  a  grudge.  The  man  was  in  a  state 
of  collapse,  —  his  extremities  were  already  growing 
cold.  Death  had  him  by  the  throat.  Wainewright’s 
snakish  eyes  kindled  with  unearthly  fire.  He  saw 
at  once  the  fatal  sign.  He  stole  softly  as  a  cat  to 
the  man’s  pallet,  and  hissed  his  exultation  into  his 
dying  ear,  — 

“  ‘You  are  a  dead  man,  you,  —  In  four-and-twen- 
ty  hours  your  soul  will  be  in  hell,  and  my  arms  will 
bie  up  to  that  (touching  his  elbow)  in  your  body, 
dissecting  you.’  ” 

Such  was  the  ingrained  and  Satanic  wickedness  of 
this  triple  murderer.  Twice  this  delight  of  society 
attempted  to  poison  people  who  had  become  ol> 
noxious  to  him.  Even  in  that  polluted  corner  of 
the  world  the  man  was  dreaded,  hated,  and  shunned. 
No  chance  homicide  had  imbrued  his  hands,  but 
a  subtle  series  of  c*owardly  and  atrocious  crimes. 
His  sole  friend  and  companion  was  a  cat,  for  which 
he  evinced  an  extraordinary  and  sentimental  af¬ 
fection.  He  had  always  been  fond  of  cats.  In 
1852,  this  gentlemanly  and  specious  monster  was 
struck  down  in  a  moment,  as  with  a  thunderbolt, 
by  apoplexy.  He  had  survived  his  victims  sixteen 
years. 

Perhaps  no  blacker  soul  ever  passed  from  a  body 
than  passeA  the  day  that  Wainewright  the  poisoner 
went  to  his  account.  Well  says  Mr.  Serjeant  Tal- 
fourd  :  — 

“  Surely  no  contrast  presented  in  the  wildest 
romance  between  a  gay  cavalier,  fascinating  Naples 
or  Palermo,  and  the  same  hero  dete/jted  as  the  ban¬ 
dit  or  demon  of  the  forest,  equals  that  which  time 
has  unveiled  between  what  Mr.  Wainewright 
seemed  and  what  he  was.” 

It  is  this  monster  whom  Lord  Lytton  has  immor¬ 
talized  in  his  powerful  novel  of  Lucretia. 


COLORED  RAIN  AND  SNOW. 

Every  student  ofi  natural  phenomena  is  proba¬ 
bly  acquainted  with  some  of  the  traditions  recorded 
by  ancient  writers,  concerning  the  preternatural 
rains  of  blood,  stones,  animals,  and  fishes,  which  are 
said  to  have  occurred  at  different  epochs  of  the 
world’s  history.  In  modern  days,  however,  many  of 
us  are  apt  to  smile  at  the  credulity  of  our  fore¬ 
fathers,  whose  superstitious  minds  turned  these  easily 
explained  phenomena  into  judgments  of  Providence, 
or  “  signs  and  wonders  ”  portending  events  of  dis¬ 
aster  and  ruin  to  all  around.  But  though  we,  in 
this  nineteenth  century,  are  in  the  habit  occasionally 
of  using  the  homely  phrase,  “  It  rains  cats  and 
dogs,”  we  are  afraid  that  if  a  shower  of  much  less 
important  animals  were  to  take  place,  many  of  us, 
notwithstanding  our  increased  intelligence,  would 
look  upon  the  phenomenon  with  feelings  not  very 
different  from  tnoee  of  our  ancestors.  Possibly  our 
anxieties  would  only  be  of  a  temporary  nature ;  for 
in  these  days  of  scientific  investigation  the  origin  of 
such  a  phenomenon  would  be  a  pleasant  subject  for 
the  naturalists  of  the  neighborhood,  whose  practical 
researches  would  speedily  eradicate  any  latent  feel¬ 
ing  of  superstition  still  attaching  to  us. 

It  is  not  our  purpose,  however,  in  the  preparation 
of  this  paper,  to  record  in  detail  all  those  preternatu¬ 
ral  rains  of  various  kinds  of  animals,  etc.,  described 
in  the  works  of  many  ancient  writers,  because  it  is 
difficult  to  know  what  is,  and  what  is  not  authentic. 
On  the  contrary,  we  shall  confine  our  remarks  prin¬ 
cipally  to  those  mysterious  rains  of  modern  times 
o^rved  to  have  been  coloreil,  some  red,  others 
black,  and  a  few  gray.  We  shall  at  the  same  time 
endeavor  to  account  briefly  as  to  the  origin  of  these 
colors,  and  to  show  that  almost  every  recorded  in¬ 
stance  of  these  colored  rains,  and  also  of  colored 
snow,  is  the  general  result  of  some  easily  explained 
act  of  nature. 

The  first  illustration  which  we  shall  quote  is  that 
memorable  example  of  red  rain  known  to  have  fal¬ 
len  at  the  Hague  in  the  year  1670.  It  has  been  re¬ 
lated  by  Swammerdam,  that,  early  one  morning  in 
that  year,  the  whole  population  was  in  an  uproar. 
It  was  soon  discovered  that  the  commotion  arose 
from  a  mysterious  rain  of  blood,  as  it  was  considered 
by  all.  This  rain  must  have  fallen  during  the  night 
hours,  for  the  lakes  and  ditches  were  known  to  have 
been  full  of  water  on  the  preceding  evening.  Peo¬ 
ple  of  all  classes,  high  and  low,  were  aflected  by 
this  apparent  miraculous  act  of  Providence,  fore¬ 
telling  scenes  of  approaching  war  and  bloodshed. 
There  happened,  however,  to  be  a  certain  physician 
in  the  town,  whose  scientific  curiosity  urged  him  to 
inquire  into  the  cause  of  this  wonderful  phenom¬ 
enon. 

He  obtained  some  of  the  water  from  one  of  the 
canals,  analyzed  it  with  a  microscope,  and  found 
that  it  had  not  really  changed  color,  but  that  the 
blood-like  red  was  produced  by  swarms  of  small  red 
animals  or  irisects,  of  perfect  organization,  and  in 
full  activity.  This  scientific  physician  immediately 
announced  the  result  of  his  examination  of  the 
water ;  but,  though  the  Hollanders  were  convinced 
of  the  accuracy  of  his  discovery,  they  did  not  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  anxious  to  divest  the  occurrence  of  its 
prophetic  character.  On  the  contrary,  they  con¬ 
cluded  that  the  sudden  appearance  of  such  sui  innu¬ 
merable  host  of  red  insects  was  as  great  a  miracle 
as  the  raining  of  actual  blood  womd  have  been; 
and,  in  after  years,  there  were  many  who  believed 
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this  phenomenon  to  have  been  a  prediction  of  the 
war  and  desolation  which  Louis  XIV.  afterwards 
brought  into  that  country. 

It  has  been  supposed  that  the  insects  alluded 
to  above,  and  the  cause  of  such  a  universal  panic, 
were  a  kind  of  water-flea,  with  branched  horns, 
called  by  Swammerdam  Pulices  arttoreicettien. 
How  they  became  so  suddenly  multiplied  has  never 
been  explained,  except  by  the  rational  supposition 
that  they  were  brought  from  a  distance  by  the  wind, 
and  then  deposited  with  the  rain. 

Something  analogous  to  this  came  under  the  eye 
of  the  writer  a  few  vcars  ago.  During  a  very 
gloomy  rain  which  fell  at  Greenwich,  a  universal 
(lc[)osit  of  small  black  flies  was  found  to  have  taken 
place.  Tlie  plants  and  shrubs  in  the  writer’s  gar¬ 
den  were  covered  by  hundreds  of  thousands  of  these 
Insects,  in  some  instances  completely  hiding  the 
plant  from  view.  Beforo  the  rain  began  not  one 
was  noticed.  We  have  been  lately  informed  that  a 
similar  deposit  occurred  at  Cambridge  about  eleven 
years  ago. 

On  the  14th  of  March,  1813,  the  inhabitants  of 
Gerace,  Calabria,  perceived  a  terrific  cloud  advan¬ 
cing  from  the  sea,  the  wind  having  blown  from  that 
direction  during  the  two  preceding  days.  At  two 
o’clock  in  the  afternoon  this  dense  cloud,  which  grad¬ 
ually  changed  from  a  pale  to  a  fiery  red,  totally  inter¬ 
cepted  the  light  of  the  sun.  Shortly  after,  the  town 
was  enveloped  in  a  darkness  sufliciently  great  to 
excite  timid  people,  who  rushed  to  the  cathedral, 
thinking  that  the  end  of  the  world  w.as  approaching. 
The  appearance  of  the  heavens  at  this  moment  wivs 
unspeakably  grand,  the  fiery  red  cloud  increasing  In 
intensity.  Then,  amid  terrific  peals  of  thunder,  ac¬ 
companied  by  vivid  flashes  of  forked  lightning, 
large  drops  of  red  rain  fell,  which  were  ha.stily  as¬ 
sumed  by  the  excited  populace  to  be  either  drops  of 
blood  or  fire.  The  rain,  more  or  less  colored,  con¬ 
tinued  to  fall  until  the  evening,  when  the  clouds 
dis^rsed,  and  the  people  were  again  restored  to 
their  ordinary  tranf^uillity. 

Some  colored  rain,  which  fell  under  similar  cir¬ 
cumstances  to  the  above,  in  another  part  of  Italy, 
was  subsequently  analyzed  by  M.  SementinI,  who 
found  that  the  coloring  matter  consisted  of  light 
dust  of  a  marked  earthy  taste.  By  the  action  of 
heat  he  discovered  that  this  earthy  deposit  became 
brown,  then  black,  and  finally  red.  After  being 
thus  calcined,  numerous  small  brilliant  particles  of 
yeUow  mica  could  be  perceived  by  the  naked  eye. 
M.  Sementini  concluded  from  his  analysis  that  the 
deposit  was  compounded  principally  of  silica,  alumi¬ 
na,  lime,  carbonic  acid,  and  oxide  of  iron.  A  yel¬ 
low  resinous  substance  was  also  found  to  lie  a  part 
of  its  comi>osition.  It  Is  very  probable  that  the.se, 
and  similar  specimens  of  colored  dust,  were  first 
emitted  from  an  active  volcano,  and  afterwards  car¬ 
ried  a  considerable  distance  through  the  upj)er  re¬ 
gions  of  the  atmosphere,  finally  descending  In  the 
form  of  rain. 

A  colored  deposit,  resembling  brick-powder,  took 
place  in  the  valley  of  Oneglia,  Piedmont,  during 
the  night  of  the  27th  October,  1814.  'This  powder 
covered  the  leaves  of  trees,  grass,  etc.  On  the  fol¬ 
lowing  day  a  very  fine  rain  fell,  which,  on  being 
evaporated,  carried  away  the  more  aoluble  and  less 
colored  particles.  The  remainder,  accumulating  in 
the  cavities  of  the  leaves,  produced  the  startling  ap¬ 
pearance  of  blood-spots,  and  created  the  utmost 
consternation  amongst  the  peasantry.  The  de|K)8it 
was  of  a  decided  earthy  flavor,  and  was  supposed 


by  M.  Lavagna,  a  resident  physician,  to  have  been 
of  volcanic  origin,  brought  from  the  soutli  by  a  high 
wind  which  had  blown  from  that  quarter  during  the 
night.  'The  celebrated  French  philosopher  M. 
Arago,  referring  to  this  phenomenon,  has  remarked, 
“  Is  not  this  an  example  of  those  j)retende<l  rains  of 
blood  which  were  always  considered  by  the  ancients 
to  be  such  fatal  omens  V  ” 

In  an  analysis  of  some  colored  rain  of  this  de¬ 
scription,  which  fell  in  the  Netherlands  in  1819,  it 
was  discovered  by  MM.  Meyer  and  Stoop,  chemists 
of  Bruges,  that  the  coloring  matter  was  principally 
chloride  of  cobalt.  On  another  occasion,  in  Tus¬ 
cany,  a  quantity  of  the  colored  matter  deposited  on 
the  leaves  of  plants  was  collected  in  the  Botanical 
Garden  at  Siena,  and  subjected  to  analysis  by  Pro¬ 
fessor  Giuli.  It  was  found  to  be  composed  of  some 
vegetable  organism.  In  addition  to  carbonate  of 
Iron,  manganese,  carbonate  of  lime,  alumina,  and 
silica.  In  a  remarkable  fall  which  occurred  on  the 
19th  February,  1841,  in  the  district  between  Genoa 
and  the  Lago  Magglore,  the  earthy  deposit  con¬ 
sisted  of  talc,  quartz,  carbonate  of  lime,  bituminous 
matter,  and  also  some  remtuns  of  the  seeds  of  difier- 
ent  plants. 

There  are  several  other  records  of  red  rain,  with 
similar  phenomena  to  what  we  have  already  de¬ 
scribed,  but  it  is  not  necessary  to  enter  into  any 
detail,  though  it  is  very  possible  that  their  origin 
cannot  always  be  traced  to  the  same  source.  In 
most  cases  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  the  ex¬ 
tremely  light  particles  of  which  the  powder  is  com¬ 
posed  are  carried  into  the  upper  currents  of  the 
atmosphere,  either  by  volcanic  action,  as  we  have 
before  sugge-sted,  or  by  a  violent  whirlwind.  The 
separate  particles  are  then  drifted  forward  until 
the  upper  current  of  air,  with  which  they  are  now 
amalgamated,  comes  into  contact  with  other  cur¬ 
rents  of  lower  temperature,  when  they  fall  to  the 
earth  with  the  condensed  vapor,  in  the  form  of 
colored  rain.  An  illustration  of  this  occurred  on 
the  9th  November,  1819,  at  Montreal,  Canada. 
Suddenly  the  city  was  enveloped  in  darkness,  when 
rain  l)egan  to  fail  ns  black  as  ink.  Some  of  the 
liquid  was  collected  and  forwarded  to  New  York 
for  analysis,  when  it  was  discovered  that  the  foreign 
sul>stance  which  gave  the  water  this  extraordinary 
color  consisted  of  soot.  'This  was  explained  afterwards 
as  follows :  Owing  to  the  dryness  of  the  season,  an 
immense  conflagration  of  some  large  forests,  situated 
south  of  the  river  Ohio,  had  taken  place,  and  then, 
owing  to  the  wind  having  blown  steadily  towards 
the  north  for  some  time,  these  black  sooty  particles 
had  been  conveyed  by  an  upper  current  of  air  into 
Ix»wer  Ciuiada. 

Another  deposit  of  this  sooty  powder  fell  on  the 
snow  in  the  neighborhood  of  Broughton,  United 
StJites,  on  the  16th  November,  1819.  It  is  very 
probable  that  similar  depositions  took  place  at  the 
time  in  many  other  parts  of  the  country,,  though 
unrecorded. 

It  has  been  mentioned  in  the  public  journals  that 
a  phenomenon  which  appears  to  be  something  anal- 
agous  to  the  preceding,  took  place  at  Birmingham 
so  lately  as  the  3d  May,  1866.  At  eleven,  A.  M., 
and  also  at  four,  P.  M.,  on  that  day,  that  town  was 
enveloped  in  an  unnatural  gloom.  It  is  recorded 
that  the  darkness  was  so  great,  at  both  times,  that 
many  accidents  took  place  In  the  streets.  Gas- 
lamps  were  lighted  at  some  of  the  crossings,  and  in 
nearly  all  places  of  business.  During  the  gloom  a 
black  rain  fell,  which  deteriorated  the  water  in  open 
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tanks,  and  blackened  the  clothes  exposed  on  the 
greens,  not  only  in  Birmingham,  but  in  the  rural 
places  around,  some  of  which  were  windward  of  the 
town.  In  Scotland,  these  black  rains  have  been 
frequentljr  noticed.  On  two  occasions  of  black 
showers  in  that  country,  pumice-stones  arc  said  to 
have  fallen,  some  of  whicn  measured  eight  to  ten 
inches  in  diameter,  and  weighed  upwards  of  a  pound 
avoirdupois.  We  believe  that  these  foreign  sub¬ 
stances  were  brought  from  distant  places ;  and  it  is 
not  impossible  that  some  may  have  had  a  volcanic 
origin,  though  no  outburst  hie  been  known  to  have 
taken  place.  There  are  many  such  instances  re¬ 
corded  by  the  ancients  as  miraculous  rains,  now 
considered  to  have  been  strictly  volcanic ;  such  as 
the  shower  of  stones  on  Mount  Albano,  mentioned 
by  Livy,  and  the  stone  which  fell  in  Thrace,  as  de¬ 
scribed  by  the  naturalist  Pliny.  Many  other  show¬ 
ers  of  a  like  nature  have  been  proved  to  owe  their 
origin  to  volcanic  action. 

A  remarkable  rain  of  this  kind  occurred  on  the 
24th  April,  1781,  in  the  island  of  Sicily,  which  ex¬ 
cited  a  considerable  amount  of  interest  amongst 
contemporary  scientific  men.  On  the  morning  of 
that  day,  every  exposed  place  within  a  certain 
district  was  found  covered  with  a  cretaceous  gray 
water,  which,  on  being  evaporated,  left  a  deposit  of 
nearly  a  r^uarter  of  an  inch  in  thickness. 

The  effects  of  this  shower  were  exhibited  at  a 


W.  From  an  analysis  of  some  of  the  deposit  taken 
from  the  leaves  of  plants  by  the  Count  de  Gioeni,  he 
concluded  that  it  must  have  been  emitted  fiom 
Mount  Etna,  and  that,  in  its  descent  to  the  earth,  it 
must  have  mingled  with  the  aqueous  vapor  con¬ 
tained  in  the  clouds,  which  do  not  always  nse  to  the 
summit  of  the  mountain.  Or  the  deposit  might  have 
had  its  origin  in  the  thick  smoke  emitted,  with  other 
matter,  from  the  volcana  This  smoke  would  evi¬ 
dently  be  carried 'by  the  wind  over  the  tract  of 
country  where  the  deposit  was  found,  when,  after 
having  become  specifically  heavier  than  the  air, 
by  being  condensed  by  'the  colder  atmosphere 
around  i^  it  would  descend  in  the  form  of  colored 
rain. 

In  the  few  examples  we  have  given  of  rain  ac¬ 
companied  by  a  colored  deposit,  we  have  affirmed 
that  the  general  cause  has  arisen,  in  almost  every  in¬ 
stance,  by  the  transportation,  through  the  upper 
currents  of  the  atmosphere,  of  innumerable  parti¬ 
cles  of  dust,  volcanic  or  otherwise,  or  of  bodies  of 
animal  or  vegetable  origin.  We  happen  to  know, 
from  experience,  that  floating  bodies,  both  organic 
and  inorganic,  do  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year  fol¬ 
low  the  course  of  the  atmospheric  currents,  and  that 
they  are  perceived  to  pass  in  inconceivable  numbers 
across  the  field  of  view  of  an  astrbnomical  telescope. 
It  will  be  interestiJig  to  some  of  our  readers  if  we 
give,  briefly,  a  practical  illustration  of  this  fact  On 
the  4th  of  September,  1850,  the  Rev.  W.  Read,  of 
South  Mimms,  Middlesex,  was  engaged  observing 
the  planet  Mercury  near  the  sun,  when  he  was 
greatly  surprised  to  see  an  immense  number  of  ap¬ 
parently  meteoric  bodies  floating,  as  it  were,  in  the 
atmosphere. 

Nothing,  however,  was  visible  to  the  naked  eye, 
to  which  the  sky  appeared  cloudless  and  serene. 
Some  of  the  bodies  were  as  bright  ns  the  planet 
Venus,  which  was  brought  into  view  for  the  sake  of 
comparison.  Their  color  was  white,  with  a  slight 
tinge  of  blue.  Mr.  Read  says,  “  They  did  not  cease 


for  a  minute,  passing  often  in  inconceivable  numbers 
from  the  time  I  first  saw  them ;  viz.  from  about  half 
past  nine,  A.  M.,  to  about  half  past  three,  P.  M.,  when 
they  became  fewer,  passed  at  longer  intervals,  and 
then  findly  ceased.”  Mr.  Read’s  impression,  that 
the  origin  of  these  curious  bodies  was  metoric,  or,  in 
fact,  a  shower  of  shooting-stars  at  some  distance  from 
the  earth’s  surface,  is  not  a  very  probable  one ;  but 
they  are  now  generally  understood  to  have  been  of 
a  vegetable  structure,  composed  principalljr  of  the 
seeds  of  various  plants.  Tlie  writer  of  this  paper 
has  frequently  seen  them,  in  the  dry  autumn  season, 
pass  across  his  telescope  in  daylight,  while  engaged 
m  astronomical  observations,  ^e  Rev.  W.  R. 
Dawes,  whose  acute  vision  is  so  well  recognized  by 
astronomers,  has  contributed  to  the  Roj'al  Astrono¬ 
mical  Society  a  very  graphic  account  of  some  olwer- 
vations  made  by  him  on  the  9th  September,  1851. 
We  quote  his  own  words :  “  I  directed  my  tele¬ 
scope  as  near  the  sun  as  my  eye  could  bear,  when 
immediately  plenty  of  these  luminous  objects  were 
seen,  all  passing  nearly  in  the  same  direction,  name¬ 
ly,  from  about  E.  N.  E.  to  W.  S.  W. ;  but  a  few 
proceeded  from  N.  E.  to  N.  N.  E.  Some  of  them 
were  much  larger  than  others,  the  largest  being 
generally  the  roundest,  and  moving  across  the  field 
of  view  in  less  time  than  the  smaller  ones.  As  a 
comparative  standard  of  their  brilliancy,  I  moved 
the  telescope  upon  the  planet  Venus,  which  was 
then  about  6°  to  the  west  of  the  sun.  Plenty  of 
the  luminous  objects  passed  through  the  field,  and 
many  of  them  were  much  brighter  than  the  plan¬ 
et.” 

Having  ascertained  on  former  occasions  that  ap¬ 
pearances  very  similar  to  these  were  caused  by 
feathered  seeds  seen  out  of  focus,  Mr.  Dawes  read¬ 
justed  his  telescope,  by  which  means  he  was  able  to 
select  some  of  the  principal  ^ecimens,  and  to  bring 
them  correctly  into  focus.  Their  vegetable  charac¬ 
ter  now  became  visibly  apparent,  and  they  were 
seen  to  roll  over  and  over,  exhibiting  a  feathery 
down  with  great  distinctness.  When  near  the  sun 
they  appeared  extraordinarily  bright  till  they  passed 
on  to  the  sun’s  disk,  on  which  they  immediately  be¬ 
came  dark  spots,  the  feathery  down  becoming  more 
distinctly  visible  than  before.  It  is  the  opinion  of 
Mr.  Dawes  that  the  seeds  belonged  to  many  differ¬ 
ent  sorts  of  plants,  such  as  thistle,  dandelion, 
groundsel,  and  some  kinds  of  willow.  He  has  also 
remarked^  that  the  air  had  been  for  some  time  pre¬ 
viously  very  dry  and  calm,  but  that  on  the  day  of 
observation  a  brisk  wind  was  blowing. 

Colored  snow  doubtless  owes  its  origin,  in  some 
measure,  to  the  same  cause  as  colored  rain,  though 
by  a  slower  and  more  permanent  process.  In  con¬ 
sequence,  however,  of  its  locality  being  generally 
confined  to  unfreqnente<l  regions,  it  has  seldom  been 
looked  upon  as  a  result  of  miraculous  agency ;  it 
has  only,  therefore,  afforded  an  interesting  theme 
for  scientific  inquiry.  Two  brief  illustrations  must 
suffice  for  our  present  purpose.  In  the  middle  of 
the  last  century  M.  de  Saussure,  so  celebrated  for 
his  Alpine  and  meteorological  researches,  discovered 
a  considerable  quantity  of  red  snow  on  some  of  the 
high  mountains  of  the  Alps. 

In  1778  he  made  an  analysis  of  some  collected  on 
the  Mount  St  Bernard,  and  proved  that  the  color¬ 
ing  matter  was  a  vegetable  substance,  possibly  the 
farina  of  some  flower.  M.  de  Saussure  was  not 
aware  of  such  a  plant  being  indigenous  to  Switzer¬ 
land;  at  any  rate  in  such  abundance  as  to  give 
materials  for  coloring  so  large  a  mass  of  snow.  He, 
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however,  supposed  it  probable  that  the  original 
color  of  the  deposit  was  not  red,  but  that  the  action 
of  the  sun’s  light  might  have  produced  a  chemical 
change.  It  is  now  Icnown  that  the  red  color  is 
sometimes  due  to  a  minute  ^cies  of  lichen. 

The  Crimson  Clifis  near  Cape  York,  Baffin’s  Bay, 
discovered  by  Captain  Boss  during  his  first  voyage 
to  the  Arctic  Regions,  in  1818,  excited  considerame 
attention  on  the  return  of  the  expedition  to  England. 
The  coloring  matter  of  the  snow  taken  from  these 
crimson  cli&,  being  placed  by  Captain  Boss  under 
a  microscope,  was  found  “  to  consist  of  particles  like 
a  very  minute  round  seed,  which  were  exactly  of 
the  same  size,  and  of  a  deep  red  color ;  on  some  of 

the  particles  a  small  dark  speck  was  also  seen . 

In  toe  evening  I  caused  some  of  the  snow  to  be 
dissolved  and  uottled,  when  the  water  had  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  muddy  port  wine.  In  a  few  hours  it 
deposited  a  sediment,  some  of  which  was  bruised, 
and  found  to  be  composed  wholly  of  red  matter; 
when  applied  to  paper,  it  proiluc^  a  color  nearest 
to  Indian  red.”  On  the  return  of  Captain  Boss  to 
England,  he  placed  some  of  the  bottles  in  the  hands 
of  Dr.  Wollaston  and  other  botanists,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  being  analyzed.  Dr.  Wollaston  has  published 
a  detailed  account,  from  which  we  extract  the  fol¬ 
lowing.  “  The  red  matter  I  am  strongly  inclined 
to  regard  as  of  vegetable  origin,  consisting  of  minute 
globules,  one  thousandth  to  three  thousandths  of  an 
mch  in  diameter ;  I  believe  their  coat  to  be  color¬ 
less,  and  the  redness  belongs  wholly  to  the  contents, 
which  seem  to  be  of  an  oily  nature,  and  not  soluble 

in  water . If  they  are  from  the  sea,  there 

seems  no  limit  to  the  quantity  that  may  be  carried 
to  land  by  a  continued  and  violent  wind ;  no  limit 
to  the  period  during  which  they  may  have  accumu¬ 
lated,  since  they  would  remain  from  year  to  year, 
undiminished  by  the  processes  of  thawing  and  evap¬ 
oration,  which  remove  the  snow  with  which  they  are 
mixed.”  M.  Thenard,  M.  de  Candolle,  Robert 
Brown,  and  others  have  also  expressed  their  opinion 
as  to  the  vegetable  character  of  the  deposit,  but  from 
what  plant  it  is  derived  is  not  so  satisfactorily  set¬ 
tled. 

In  this  brief  sketch  of  a  few  colored  rains,  all  of 
which  may  be  considered  as  authentic,  we  have 
generally  avoided  allusion  to  miraculous  rains  of 
animals,  such  as  frogs,  fishes,  etc.,  though  there  are 
many  of  these  whidi  are  not  altogether  faoulous, 
but  which,  on  inquiry,  can  be  explained  by  some 
natural  cause.  We  will  give  only  one  example,  on 
the  authority  of  a  writer  in  Rees’s  “  Cyclopiedia.” 
During  a  terrific  storm  which  passed  over  a  town 
near  Paris,  numerous  fishes  were  seen  to  fall  into  the 
streets.  Nobody  doubted  their  falling  from  the 
clouds ;  but,  though  it  appeared  an  absurdity,  some 
of  the  fish  being  five  or  six  inches  long,  nothing 
could  shake  the  belief  of  the  people  in  this  miracle, 
“  till  they  found,  upon  inquiiy,  that  a  very  well- 
stocked  fish-pond,  which  stooil  on  an  eminence  in 
the  neighborhood  had  been  blown  dry  by  the  hur¬ 
ricane,  and  only  the  great  fish  left  at  the  bottom  of 
it,  all  the  smaller  fry  having  been  tossed  into  the 
streets.” 


ALEXANDER  SMITH. 

In  the  year  1853  the  public  were  startled  by 
hearing  that  a  new  poet  had  suddenly  risen.  Selec¬ 
tions  from  his  poetry  were  given  in  one  of  the 
literary  journals  of  the  day,  and  by  and  by  the 
poem  Itself,  from  which  they  were  taken,  was  duly 


published.  Perhaps  no  volume  of  poems  ever 
excited  so  much  attention  as  the  “  Life  Drama.” 
Critics  for  once  were  fairly  enthusiastic.  News¬ 
papers  and  reviews  rang  with  prmses  of  the  new 
poet.  And  now,  looking  back  at  the  “  Life  Dra¬ 
ma  ”  over  the  space  of  fourteen  years,  when  the 
judgment  has  become  more  sobered,  and  the  warm 
enthusiasm  of  youth  chilled,  wo  are  scarcely  suiv 
prised  at  the  reception  which  this  remarkable  poem 
—  especially  when  the  writer’s  ue  and  circum¬ 
stances  are  considered  —  excited.  It  literally  teems 
with  images.  Lines  of  extraordinary  beauty,  and 
passages  wowing  the  deepest  sympathy  with  Nature 
in  all  her  various  manifestations,  are  met.  And  the 
excitement  was  not  lessened  when  the  public  learnt 
that  the  poem  was  the  prodnetion  of  a  young  Scotch 
pattern-drawer,  who  had  lived  nearly  all  his  life  in 
Glasgow  and  Paisley,  and  had  only  now  and  then 
enjoyed  rare  glimpses  of  the  country  scenes  and 
country  pleasures  which  he  so  delighted  to  sing. 
Mr.  Smith  was,  we  believe,  bom  in  the  ^ear  1831, 
at  Kilmarnock.  His  parents  intended  him  to  be  a 
minister  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church.  Fam¬ 
ily  circumstances,  however,  prevented  this  wish 
being  fulfilled.  Mr.  Smith,  like  so  many  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  men  of  the  present  day,  instead  of 
entering  the  Church,  finally  betook  himself  to  litera¬ 
ture.  In  the  mean  while,  however,  he  occupied 
himself  with  pattern-drawing  for  Scotch  manufac¬ 
tures.  During  this  period  the  “  Life  Drama  ”  ap¬ 
peared,  and  fairly  took  the  world  by  storm.  No 
period,  however,  especially  in  Scotland,  could  have 
been  more  disastrous  to  the  development  of  true 
poetic  growth.  The  Rev.  Geo.  Gilffilan,  of  whom 
It  has  been  said  that  he  considered  himself  a  great 
painter,  because  he  painted  with  a  big  brush,  was  at 
that  time  throughout  the  North  onmipotent  as  a 
critic.  The  ministers  of  the  Free  and  Established 
Kirks  each  Sunday  vied  with  each  other  who  could 
preach  the  most  extravagant  rhetoric.  The  ptr- 
fervidum  tngenium  Scotorum  had  fairly  broken 
loose. 

All  these  circumstances  must  be  weighed  when 
considering  the  “  Life  Drama.”  Its  faults  were 
those  of  the  day,  and  especially  of  the  country ;  but 
its  merits  were  its  own.  Mr.  Smith  hail  consequent¬ 
ly  to  run  the  gauntlet,  not  merely  of  friends,  but  of 
foes.  On  one  side  he  encountered  sarcasm,  and  on 
the  other  was  loaded  with  still  more  pernicious  tlat- 
terj'.  These  were  the  only  two  kinds  of  criticism 
which  he,  as  a  rule,  received,  —  the  worst  that  can 
be  for  a  poet.  As  he  has  said  to  us,  his  friendly 
critics  did  him  the  most  harm.  The  ohl  maxim, 
“  Qui  ne  salt  se  bomer,  ne  salt  jamais  ecrire,”  — 
the  foundation  of  all  true  writing,  —  was  forgotten 
in  Scotland.  The  great  intellectual  feat  was  to 
pour  forth  all  your  thunder  unrestrained.  No  won¬ 
der  that  in  such  a  school  Mr.  Smith’s  poetry  should 
suffer.  Still,  making  all  possible  deductions,  the 
“  Life  Drama  ”  remains  distinct  from  all  other  poems 
of  the  day,  remarkable  for  a  wealth  of  imagery  and 
a  certain  curiosa  /elicifas  which,  in  places,  reminds 
us  of  some  of  the  Elizabethan  poets,  esTwcially  of 
one  who  is  now  far  too  much  foigotten,  Cyril  Tour- 
neur. 

Of  the  outward  events  of  Mr.  Smith’s  life  there  is 
not  much  to  record.  The  happiest  nations  have,  it 
has  been  noticed,  the  briefest  histories.  So  also 
with  men.  Mr.  Smith’s  appointment  as  secretary  to 
the  University  of  Edinburgh,  his  marriage,  his  vaca¬ 
tion  tours,  one  of  which  he  so  beautifully  described 
in  his  “  Summer  in  Skye,”  are  among  the  few  out- 
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ward  facto  which  a  biographer  has  to  tell.  Mr. 
Smith’s  career,  in  short,  is  marked  by  his  works. 
They  really  form  the  annals  of  his  life.  His  ne,\t 
venture  was  written  conjointly  with  his  friend,  Mr. 
Dobell.  All  England  was  then  deeply  moved  with 
the  disasters  of  the  Crimean  war.  Mr.  Smith,  too, 
felt  the  spirit  of  the  moment,  and  its  result  was  seen 
in  “  Sonnets  of  the  AVar,”  published  in  1865.  But 
the  war  spirit  was  only  temporary.  The  real  theme 
for  the  poet  in  these  days  is  not  the  victories  of  war, 
but  of  peace.  A  new  chivalry  is  rising.  And  this 
Mr.  Smith  seems  to  have  felt  in  the  ne.xt  produc¬ 
tion,  “  City  Poems,”  published  two  years  allerwards. 
In  many  respects  this  little  volume  shows  a  great 
advance.  We  find  in  it  not  only  the  old  beauties 
that  charmed  so  many  in  the  “  Life  Drama,”  —  the 
old  love  for  the  sea  and  stars  and  green  fields,  —  but 
a  loftier  tone.  Some  of  the  touches,  describing  Na¬ 
ture,  have  seldom  been  surpassed.  Mr.  Smith  here 
at  last  realized  the  crowning  condition  of  art  in  de¬ 
scriptive  passages,  that  it  must  be  by  one  stroke  that 
the  scene  is  made  visible,  just  as,  by  a  single  blow, 
the  die  gives  form  to  the  shapeless  gold,  and  makes 
it  forever  pass  current  as  genuine  coin.  Here,  for 
instance,  is  a  passage  from  “  Horton,”  which  is  as 
clear  and  distinct  as  a  photograph  :  — 

“  An  empira’i  toll  wm  leu  in  hla  regard 
Thau  ftuashme  pouriog  from  the  rihed  clouils 
On  an  old  rooMree  (Urretl  with  emcram  moon; 

A  wide,  Kray,  windy  »ea  bespecked  witii  foam, 

A  ihip  l^neath  bare  poles  against  the  rain  ; 

Or  thunder  steeping  all  the  sunny  waste 
In  ominous  light.*’ 

Here  each  line  brings  before  us  a  vivid  picture. 
Again,  to  take  another  description,  from  a  “  Boy’s 
Poem,”  of  what  is  always  so  difficult  to  paint, — 
cloud  scenery :  — 

“  still  u  a  licheneil  ftoue  I  lajr,  and  watcliPd 
The  lights  an<l  slisduws  on  the  l!uidsca|K.''s  face. 

The  mnring  cloud  that  quenched  the  shining  fields. 

The  gliding  sunbeam,  the  gray  trailing  shower, 

And  all  the  commerce  of  the  earth  and  sky.” 


Mr.  Smith  well  writes  of  the  word  “happed,” — 

“  Can  the  English  reader  catch  the  str.inge  tender¬ 
ness  and  jiathos  of  the  verb  ‘  happed  ’  ?  It  is  one 
of  the  dearest  to  the  Scottish  ear,  recalling  infancy 
and  the  thousanil  instances  of  the  love  of  a  mother's 
heart,  and  the  unwearieil  care  of  a  mother’s  Iiand. 

.  .  .  .  ‘  Happed  ’  is  the  nursery  word  in  Scotland, 
e.xprcssing  the  care  with  which  the  bedclothes  are  | 
laid  upon  the  little  forms,  and  carefully  tucked  in  | 
about  the  round  sleeping  cheeks.  What  an  c.xjires- 
sion  it  gives  in  the  verses  quoted  above  to  the  bur¬ 
den  and  agony  of  fondness,  all  wasted  and  lavished  i 
on  unheeding  clay.”  Now,  such  criticism  is  not  j 
merely  delicate,  as  showing  the  texture  of  the  | 
critic’s  mind,  but  valuable.  Nobody  who  has  paid  ' 
attention  to  the  diction  of  Shakespeare  and  Milton,  I 
and  in  our  own  days  to  Tennyson,  can  fail  to  see  I 
how  they  have  treasured  up  certain  happy  words,  ' 
not  generally  in  common  use,  by  whicli  tliey  are 
able,  as  it  were,  to  light  up  a  whole  verse  with  aii  | 
unexpected  glow  of  feeling  and  tenderness.  But 
the  best  criticism  in  the  “  Scottish  Ballads”  is  that 
contained  in  the  concluding  pages,  where  Mr.  Smith 
iirges  how  unprofitable  all  imitation,  from  tlic  very 
fact  that  it  is  an  imibUion,  must  necessarily  be.  To 
the  public,  the  best  known  of  Mr.  Smith’s  essays  are 
those  contained  in  a  volume  called  “  Dreamthorp,” 
published  in  1863.  They  smack  of  the  country,  and 
arc  really  more  poetical  than  Mr.  Smith’s  poems. 

It  is  easy  to  say  they  are  idyllic,  and  do  not  show 
sufficient  knowledge  of  the  world.  But  this  is  like 
finding  fault  with  sugar  Ix^cause  it  is  not  salt.  Those 
who  want  knowledge  of  the  world  niiist  turn  some¬ 
where  else.  This  is  a  book  fitted  for  an  arbor,  and 
not  a  statesman’s  study.  It  is  filled  not  with  the 
lore  of  the  schools  or  the  wisdom  of  the  market,  but 
its  pages  are  sweet  with  the  perfume  of  flowers,  and 
resonant  with  the  songs  of  birds.  So,  in  the  same 
way,  when  critics  reproach  Mr.  Smith’s  other  writ¬ 
ings  with  a  lack  of  scholarship,  knowledge  of  men 
and  society,  there  is  but  the  answer  of  Poe  to  be 
made :  — 


Here,  too,  the  scene  is  painted  in  with  a  few  firm 
strokes,  which  show  tlie  growth  of  the  poet’s  mind, 
and  his  freer  mastery  over  tlie  language.  Four 
y«irs  afbir  the  “  City  Poems  ”  came  “  Edwin  of 
Deira.”  It  will  probably  never  be  so  popular  as 
the  former ;  but  i.s  in  our  opinion,  on  the  whole,  the 
finest  of  all  Mr.  Smith’s  poems.  There  are,  in  the 
first  place,  fewer  of  those  vitia  .ydendiila,  conceits, 
—  the  surest  sign  of  increiise  of  jiowcr.  Ornameut 
is  more  often  replaced  by  thought.  The  charm  of 
simplicity  which  is  so  wanting  in  the  “  Life  Drama,” 
has  been  in  a  greater  degree  attained.  “  Edwin  of 
Deira,”  we  rejieat,  as  it  is  the  la.st,  is  also  decidedly 
the  greatest  of  Mr.  Smith’s  poems.  Here,  however, 
we  must  leave  the  poems,  and  glance  at  the  prose 
works.  Mr.  Smith  was  a  most  facile  writer,  pour¬ 
ing  forth  contributions,  both  with  his  name  and 
without,  to  reviews  and  newspapers.  His  first  essay, 
as  far  as  we  know,  was  published  in  the  “  Edin¬ 
burgh  Essays,”  and  was  upon  “  Scottish  Ballad.-i.” 
As  might  be  expected,  it  was  more  remarkable  fur 
its  sympathy  with  the  theme  than  for  its  analytical 
power.  But  good  criticism  was  not  in  places  want¬ 
ing.  Thus,  upon  the  lines  in  the  ballad  of  “  Cock- 
bum  of  Henderland  ” :  — 

“1  took  his  body  on  my  bsek, 

And  whiles  I  used  anil  whiles  I  sat, 

I  diKKed  a  urave,  and  laid  him  in, 

And  happed  him  wiUi  the  sod  so  ipieen.” 


“If  I  could  dwell, 

Where  Israfel 
Hath  dwelt,  and  he  were  T, 

He  miftht  not  slug  so  wildly  well 
A  mortal  melo.ly ; 

While  a  bnliler  note  than  his  might  swell 
From  my  lyre  within  the  sky,” 

Early  circumstances,  to  a  very  great  e.xtent,  with 
a  poetic  and  susceptible  temperament,  mould  the 
poet’s  future  dastiny.  Amongst  Mr.  Smith’s  other 
prose  works,  we  must  not  forget  “A  Summer  in  I 
Skye,”  piiblisheil  in  the  latter  half  of  186.5.  It,  too, 
like  his  poems,  is  marked  by  a  photographic  power 
of  describing  scenery.  But  there  was  something  ! 
more  than  this  power  visible.  Take,  for  instam^e,  ! 
the  opening  sentence,  describing  siiimncr  in  Edin-  ! 
burgh :  “  The  air  is  still  and  hot  above  the  housa<, 
but  every  now  and  then  a  breath  of  east  wind 
.startles  you  through  the  warm  sunshine  —  like  a 
sudden  sarcasm  felt  through  a  strain  of  flattery.” 
That  last  sentence  possessas  soinetliing  far  above  tiio  ' 
mere  power  of  verbal  photography,  as  seen  in  the 
writings  of  the  two  Kingsleys.  Still  more  recently, 
in  “Alfixid  ILigart’s  Household,”  Mr.  Smitli  broke 
new  ground.  Here  he  seems  to  have  found  a  vein 
which  seemed  to  promise  him  both  profit  and  fame. 
But  all  our  hopes  are  now  buried  with  him  in  the 
grave.  After  a  short  illness,  brought  on  originally 
by  an  attack  of  diphtheria,  he  died  on  the  morning 
of  January  6th,  at  VVardie,  near  Edinburgh.  ! 
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very  great  deal ;  no  one  could  love  as  she  loved  and 
not  suffer,  that  was  all.  Time  would  do  everything 
for  her  ;  things  were  going  well ;  all  risk  was  at  an 
end,  with  the  p^rocunng  of  George’s  promise  and 
the  quieting  of  George’s  scruples  (how  feeble  a  na¬ 
ture  his  was,  she  thought,  but  without  the  acrid 
scorn  a  similar  reflection  had  aroused  in  her  hus¬ 
band’s  mind)  ;  and  every  week  of  time  gained  with¬ 
out  the  revival  of  any  inquisition,  was  a  century  of 
presumptive  safety.  Yes,  now  she  was  very  weak 
and  certainly  not  quite  well ;  it  was  all  owing  to 
her  sleeplessness,  llow  could  any  one  be  well  who 
did  not  get  oblivion  in  the  darkness  ?  This  would 
pass,  and  time  would  bring  rest  and  peace.  Wholly 
possessed  by  her  love  for  her  husband,  she  was  not 
conscious  of  the  change  in  her  manner  towards  him. 
She  did  not  know  that  the  strange  repulsion  she 
sometimes  felt,  and  which  she  tohl  herself  was  mere¬ 
ly  physical  nervousness,  had  so  told  upon  her,  that 
she  was  absent  and  distant  with  him  for  the  most 
part,  and  in  the  occasional  spasmodic  bursts  of  love 
which  she  yielded  to  showed  such  haunting  and  har¬ 
rowing  grief  as  sometimes  nearly  maddened  him 
with  anger,  with  disgust,  with  ennui,  —  not  with  re¬ 
pentance,  not  with  compassion,  —  maddened  him, 
not  for  her  sake,  but  for  his  own. 

The  transition,  effected  by  the  aid  of  his  intense 
sel&shness,  from  his  former  state  of  feeling  towards 
Harriet,  to  one  which  required  only  the  interven¬ 
tion  of  any  active  cause  to  become  hatred,  was  not 
a  difficult  matter  to  a  man  like  Routh.  Having  lost 
all  her  former  charm,  and  much  of  her  previous 
usefulness,  she  soon  became  to  him  a  disagreeable 
reminder.  Something  more  than  that,  —  the  men¬ 
tal  superiority  of  the  woman,  which  had  never  be¬ 
fore  incommi^ed  him,  now  became  positively  hate¬ 
ful  to  him.  It  carried  with  it,  now  that  it  was  no 
longer  his  mainstay,  a  power  which  was  humiliating, 
because  it  was  fear-inspiring.  Routh  was  afraid  of 
his  wife,  and  knew  that  he  was  afraid  of  her,  when 
he  had  ceased  to  love  her,  after  he  had  begun  to 
dislike  her ;  so  much  afraid  of  her  that  he  kept  up 
appearances  to  an  extent,  and  for  a  duration  of 
time,  inexpressibly  irksome  to  a  man  so  callous,  so 
egotistical,  so  entirely  devoid  of  any  sentiment  or 
capacity  of  gratitude. 

Such  was  the  position  of  affairs  when  George 
Dallas  and  Mr.  Felton  left  London  to  join  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Carruthers  at  Homburg.  From  the  time  of 
his  arrival,  and  even  when  he  had  yielded  to  the 
clever  arguments  which  had  been  adduced  to  urge 
him  to  silence,  there  was  a  sense  of  insecurity,  a 
foreboding  in  Routh’s  mind ;  not  a  trace  of  the  sen¬ 
timental  superstitious  terror  with  which  imaginary 
criminals  are  invested  after  the  fact,  but  wiUi  the 
reasonable  fear  of  a  shrewd  man,  in  a  tremendously 
dangerous  and  difficult  position,  who  knows  he  has 
made  a  false  move,  and  looks,  with  moody  perplexi¬ 
ty,  for  the  consequences,  sooner  or  later. 

“  He  must  have  come  to  England,  at  all  events, 
Stewart,”  Harriet  said  to  her  husband,  when  he 
cursed  his  own  imprudence  for  the  twentieth  time ; 
“  he  must  have  come  home  to  see  his  uncle.  Mr. 
Felton  would  have  been  directed  here  to  us  by  the 
old  woman  at  Poynings,  and  we  must  have  given 
his  address.  Rememl^r,  his  uncle  arrived  in  Eng¬ 
land  the  same  day  he  did.” 

“  I  should  have  sent  him  to  George,  not  brought 
George  to  him,”  said  Routh.  “  And  there ’s  that 
uncle  of  his,  Felton ;  he  is  no  friend  (ff  ours,  Har¬ 
riet  ;  he  does  not  like  us.” 

“lam  quite  aware  of  that,”  she  answered :  “  civil 


as  he  is,  he  is  very  honest,  and  has  never  pretended 
to  be  our  friend.  If  he  is  George’s  friend,  and 
George  has  told  him  anrthing  about  hLs  life  since 
he  has  known  us,  I  think  we  could  hardly  expect 
him  to  like  us.” 

Her  husband  gave  her  one  of  his  darkest  looks, 
but  she  did  not  remark  it.  Many  things  passed  now 
without  attracting  her  notice ;  even  her  husband’s 
looks,  and  sometimes  his  words,  which  were  occa¬ 
sionally  eis  bitter  as  he  dared  to  make  them. 

He  was  possessed  with  a  notion  that  he  must,  for 
a  time  at  least,  keep  a  watch  upon  George  Dallas; 
not  near,  indeo<l,  nor  apparently  elose,  but  constant, 
and  as  complete  as  the  maintenance  of  Harriet’s 
influence  with  him  made  possible.  For  himself,  he 
felt  his  own  influence  was  gone,  and  he  was  far  too 
wise  to  attempt  to  catch  at  it,  as  it  vanished,  or  to 
ignore  its  absence.  Ho  acijuiesced  in  the  tacit 
estrangement;  he  was  never  in  the  way,  but  he 
never  lost  sight  of  Geoige ;  he  always  knew  what 
he  was  doing,  and  had  early  information  of  his 
movements,  and  with  tolerable  accuracy,  consider¬ 
ing  that  the  spy  whose  services  he  employed  was 
quite  an  amateur  and  novice. 

This  spy  was  Mr.  James  Swain,  who  took  to  the 
duties  of  his  new  line  of  business  with  vigorous  zeal, 
and  who  seemed  to  derive  a  grim  kind  of  amuse¬ 
ment  from  their  discharge.  Stewart  Routh  had 
arrived  with  certainty  at  the  conclusion  that  the 
young  man  had  adhered  to  the  promised  silence  up 
to  the  time  of  his  leaving  England  with  his  uncle, 
and  he  felt  assured  that  Mr.  Felton  was  in  entire 
ignorance  of  the  circumstances  which  had  had  such 
terrible  results  for  Mrs.  Carruthers.  It  was  really 
important  to  him  to  have  George  Dallas  watched ; 
and,  in  setting  Jim  Swain  to  watch  him,  he  was 
inspired  by  darkly  sinister  motives,  in  view  of  cer¬ 
tain  remote  contingencies,  —  motives  which  had 
suggested  themselves  to  him  shortly  after  George’s 
unhesitating  recc^ition  of  the  boy  who  had  taken 
Routh’s  note  to  Deane,  on  the  last  day  of  the  un¬ 
happy  man’s  life,  had  solved  the  difficulty  which 
had  long  puzzled  him.  Only  second  in  importance 
to  his  keeping  George  Dallas  in  view  was  his  not 
losing  sight  of  the  boy  ;  and  all  this  time  it  never 
occurred  to  Routh,  as  among  the  remote  possibilities 
of  things,  that  Mr.  Jim  Swain  was  quite  as  deter¬ 
mined  to  keep  an  eye  on  him. 


Harriet  had  acquiesced  in  her  husband’s  proposal, 
that  they  should  go  to  Homburg,  readily.  It  hap¬ 
pened  that  she  was  rather  more  cheerful  than  usual 
on  the  day  he  made  it,  more  like,  though  still  terri¬ 
bly  unlike,  her  former  self.  She  was  in  one  of  those 
intervals  in  which  the  tortured  prisoner  stoops  at 
the  stake,  during  a  temporary  suspension  of  the 
inventive  industry  of  his  executioner.  The  fire 
smouldered  for  a  little,  the  pincers  cooled.  She  was 
in  the  hands  of  inflexible  tormentors,  and  who  could 
tell  what  device  of  pain  might  attend  the  rousing 
from  the  brief  torpor  ?  Nature  must  have  its  peri¬ 
ods  of  rest  for  the  mind,  be  the  agony  ever  so  great ; 
and  hers  was  of  the  slow  and  hopeless  kind,  which 
has  such  intervals  most  surely,  and  with  least  effica¬ 
cy.  One  of  them  had  come  just  then,  and  she  was 
macid,  drowsy,  and  acquiescent.  She  went  with 
Routh  to  Homburg;  he  managed  to  make  some 
hopeful,  promising,  and  credulous  acquaintances  on 
the  way,  and  was,  besides,  accredited  to  some 
“  business  people,”  of  perfectly  authentic  character, 
at  Frankfort,  in  the  interest  of  the  flourishing  Flin¬ 
ders. 
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The  change,  the  novelty,  the  sight  of  gayety,  in 
which  she  took  no  share,  but  which  she  lookeil  on 
at  with  a  partial  diversion  of  her  mind,  did  her  good. 
It  was  sometliing  even  to  be  out  of  England ;  not  a 
very  rational  or  well-founded  relief,  but  still  a  relief, 
explicable  and  defensible  too,  on  the  theory  to 
which  she  adhered,  that  all  her  ills  were  merely 
physical.  The  torpid  interval  prolonged  itself,  and 
the  vital  powers  ot  the  sufferer  were  recruited  for 
the  wakening. 

This  took  place  when  Mrs.  P.  Ireton  Bembridge’s 
pony-carriage  passed  her  as  she  sat  by  the  side  of 
the  broad  ^aued  road,  and  the  woman’s  splendid 
black  eyes  met  hers.  When  her  husband  passed 
her  without  seeing  her,  absorbed  in  passionate  ad¬ 
miration,  which  any  child  must  have  recognized  as 
such,  fur  the  beautiful  woman  whose  pony-carriage 
was  like  a  triumphal  chariot,  so  royal  and  conquer- 
ingof  aspect  was  she. 

Keen  were  the  tormentors,  and  full  of  avidity, 
and  subtle  was  the  new  device  to  tax  the  recruited 
strength  ahd  mock  the  brief  repose.  It  was  raging, 
fierce,  fiery,  maddening  jealousy. 

It  was  late  in  the  eiflemoon  of  the  day  on  which 
Mrs.  P.  Ireton  Bembridgc  had  sent  her  answer  to 
Mr.  Felton’s  note,  and  while  George  Dallas  was 
sitting  with  Mrs.  Bouth,  that  the  beautiful  widow 
and  her  companion  —  this  time  exploring  the  forest 
glades  in  another  direction,  in  which  they  met  but 
few  of  the  visitors  to  the  springs  —  once  more  men¬ 
tioned  Mr.  Felton  and  his  son.  The  gray  ponies 
were  going  slowly,  and  the  French  groom  in  attend¬ 
ance  was  considering  the  probable  direction  of  the 
“affair”  in  which  his  mistress  had  so  precipitately 
engaged  herself,  and  which,  being  conducted  in  the 
English  tongue,  was  interpreted  to  him  by  glances 
and  tones  only.  The  beauty  of  the  face  on  which 
Stewart  Ronth  was  gazing  in  an  intensity  of  admi¬ 
ration,  with  a  certain  desperation  in  it,  in  which 
a  cleverer  woman  than  this  one  would  have  seen 
indications  of  character  to  warn  and  alarm  her,  but 
which  this  one  merely  recognized  as  a  tribute  due 
to  her,  was  marvellously  bright  and  soft,  as  the 
slanting  rays  of  the  sun  came  through  the  tree- 
stems,  and  touched  it  lingeringly,  lovingly.  Her 
black  eyes  had  wonderful  gleams  and  reflexions  in 
them,  and  the  masses  of  her  dark  hair  were  daintily 
tinged  and  tipped  with  russet  tints.  She  was  look¬ 
ing  a  little  thoughtful,  a  little  dreamy.  Was  she 
tired,  for  a  moment,  of  sparkling  ?  Was  she  resting 
herself  in  an  array  of  the  semblance  of  tenderness, 
more  enchanting  still  ? 

“You  knew  him,  then,  in  your  husband’s  life¬ 
time  ?  lie  is  not  a  new  acquaintance  ?  ” 

“  AVhat  a  catechist  you  are,”  she  said,  with  just  a 
momentary  glance  at  him,  and  the  least  flicker  of  a 
smile.  “  I  did  know  him  in  my  husband’s  lifetime, 
who  highly  disapproved  of  him,  if  you  care  for  that 
piece  of  information  ;  we  were  great  friends,  and  he 
was  rather  inclined  to  presume  upon  the  fact  after¬ 
wards.” 

She  lingered  upon  the  word,  and  gave  it  all  the 
confirmatory  expression  Bouth  had  expected  and 
feared. 

“  And  yet  you  make  an  appointment  with  him  to 
meet  him  here,  in  tliis  place,  where  every  one  is  re¬ 
marked  and  speculated  upon ;  here,  alone,  where 
you  are  without  even  a  companion  —  ”  He  paused, 
and  with  a  light,  mocking  laugh,  inexpressibly  pro¬ 
voking,  she  said, — 

“  why  don’t  you  say  a  ‘  sheep-dog  ’  ?  We  know 


the  immortal  Becky  quite  as  well  as  you  do.  In 
the  first  place,  my  appointment  with  Arthur  Felton 
means  simply  nothing.  I  am  just  as  likely  to  break 
it  as  to  keej)  it;  to  go  to  London,  or  Vienna,  or 
Timbuctoo,  to-morrow,  if  the  fancy  takes  me ;  or  to 
stay  here,  and  have  him  told  I ’m  not  at  home  when  he 
calls,  only  that  would  please  his  father ;  and  Mr.  Fel¬ 
ton  is  about  the  only  male  creature  of  my  acquaint¬ 
ance  whom  I  don’t  want  to  please.  In  the  second 
place,  I  don’t  care  one  straw  who  remarks  me,  or 
what  they  remark,  and  have  no  notion  of  allowing 
public  opinion  to  take  precedence  of  my  pleasure.” 

She  laughed  again,  a  saucy  laugh  which  he  did 
not  like,  gave  him  another  glance  and  another 
flicker  of  her  eyelash,  and  said, — 

“  Why,  how  extremely  preposterous  you  are ! 
You  know  well,  if  I  cared  what  people  could,  would, 
might,  or  should  say,  1  would  not  ^ow  you  to  visit 
me  every  day,  and  I  would  not  drive  you  out  alone 
like  this.” 

The  perfect  unconcern  and  freedom  of  the  re¬ 
mark  took  Bouth  by  surprise,  and  disconcerted  him 
as  completely  as  its  undeniable  truth.  He  kept  si¬ 
lence  ;  and  Mrs.  P.  Ireton  Bembridge,  amused  at 
the  blank  expression  of  his  countenance,  burst  into 
a  hearty  fit  of  laughter  this  time. 

“  I  tell  you  I  don’t  care  about  public  opinion.  All 
the  men  admire  me,  no  matter  what  I  do ;  and  all 
the  women  hate  me,  and  would  hato  me  all  the 
same,  for  my  beauty,  —  which  I  entirely  appreciate, 
you  know,  —  if  I  made  my  life  as  dull  and  decorous, 
as  miserable,  squalid,  and  canting,  as  I  make  it 
pleasant,  and  joyous,  and  ‘  not  the  thing.’  Neither 
men  nor  women  dare  to  insult  me ;  and  if  they  did, 
I  should  know  how  to  meet  the  eme^ncy,  I  assure 
you,  though  I  am  not  at  all  clever.  lam  only  cour¬ 
ageous,  —  ‘  plucky,’  your  English  ladies  call  it,  I 
think,  in  the  last  new  style  of  stable  and  barrack- 
room  talk.  I  am  that;  I  don’t  think  I  could  be 
afraid  of  anytiiing  or  any  one.” 

“  Not  of  a  man  who  really  loved  you  with  all  the 
force  and  passion  of  his  heart  ?  ”  said  Bouth,  in  a 
hoarse  whisper,  and  bending  a  fierce,  dark  look 
upon  her. 

“  Certainly  not,”  she  replied,  lightly ;  but  the  col¬ 
or  rose  in  her  cheek,  and  her  breaUi  came  a  little 
quicker.  “  I  don’t  believe  in  people  loving  with 
passion  and  force,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  It  is 
pretty  to  talk  about  on  balconies,  and  it  lo^s  well 
on  paper,  in  a  scrawly  hand,  running  crookedly  up 
into  the  comer,  and  with  plenty  of  da“lies,  and  no 
date  — ”  And  here  she  laughed  again,  and  touched 
up  the  grays.  Bouth  still  kept  silence,  and  still  his 
dark  look  was  bent  upon  her. 

“  No,  no,”  she  went  on,  as  the  rapid  trot  the  po¬ 
nies  began  again  to  sound  pleasantly  on  the  level 
road,  and  she  turned  them  out  of  the  forest  boun¬ 
daries  towards  the  town,  “  I  know  nothing  about  all 
that,  except  pour  rire,  as  they  say  in  Paris,  about 
everything  under  the  sun,  I  do  believe.  To  return 
to  Arthur  Felton :  he  is  the  last  person  in  the  world 
with  whom  I  could  imagine  any  woman  could  get 
up  anything  more  serious  than  the  flimsiest  flirtation.” 

“  You  did  ‘  get  up  ’  that,  however,  I  imagine  ?  ” 
said  Bouth. 

“  Of  course  we  did.  We  spouted  very  trite  po- 
etrj’,  and  he  sent  me  bouauets,  —  very  cheap  ones 
they  were,  too,  and  generally  came  late  in  the  even¬ 
ing,  when  they  may,  being  warranted  not  to  keep, 
be  had  at  literally  a  dead  bargain ;  and  we  even 
exchanged  photographs,  —  I  don’t  say  portraits  you 
will  ob^rve.  His  is  like  enough ;  but  that  is  really 
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nothing,  even  among  the  moet  prudish  of  the  blond 
misses.  I  vronder  the  haberdashers  don’t  send  their 
likene.sses  with  their  bills,  and  I  shall  certainly  give 
mine  to  the  jKwtman  here;  I  am  always  grateful  to 
the  postman  everywhere,  and  I  like  this  one, — he 
has  nice  eyes,  his  name  is  Hermann,  and  he  does 
not  smoke.” 

“  What  a  degenerate  German !  ”  said  Kouth. 
“  And  so  Mr.  Arthur  Felton  has  your  likeness  V  ” 

“  Had,  —  had,  you  mean.  How  can  I  tell  where 
it  is  now  ?  —  thrown  in  the  fire  probably,  and  that 
of  the  reigning  sovereign  of  his  affections  comfort¬ 
ably  installed  in  the  locket  which  contained  it, 
which  is  handsome,  I  confess ;  but  he  does  not  so 
much  mind  spending  money  on  himself,  you  see. 
It  is  exactly  like  this.” 

She  placed  her  whip  across  the  reins,  and  held  all 
with  the  left  hand,  while  she  fumbled  with  the 
right  among  the  satin  and  lace  in  which  she  was 
wrapped,  and  drew  out  a  short  gold  chain,  to  which  a 
richly  chased  golden  ball,  as  large  as  an  egg,  was 
attached.  Turning  slightly  towards  him,  and  gen¬ 
tly  checking  her  ponies,  she  touched  a  spring  and  the 
golden  egg  opened  lengthways,  and  uisclosed  two 
small,  finely  executed  photographs. 

One  was  a  likeness  of  herself,  and  Routh  made 
the  usual  remarks  about  the  insufficiency  of  the  pho- 
tt^p^phic  art  in  certain  cases.  He  was  bending 
closely  over  her  hand,  when  she  reversed  the  re¬ 
volving  plate,  and  showed  him  the  portrait  on  the 
other  side. 

“  That  is  Arthur  Felton,”  she  said. 

Then  she  closed  the  locket,  and  let  it  drop  down 
by  her  side  amid  the  satin  and  the  lace. 

The  French  groom  had  in  his  charge  a  soft  India 
shawl  in  readiness  for  his  mistress,  in  case  of  need. 
This  shawl  Stewart  Routh  took  from  the  servant, 
and  wrapped  very  carefully  round  Mrs.  P.  ireton 
Bembridge  as  they  neared  the  town. 

“Tlie  evening  has  turned  very  cold,”  he  said; 
and,  indeed,  though  she  did  not  seem  to  feel  it,  and 
rather  laughed  at  his  solicitude,  Routh  shivered  more 
than  once  before  she  set  him  down,  near  the  Kursaal, 
and  then  drove  homewards,  past  the  house  where 
his  wife  was  watching  for  her,  and  waiting  for  him. 

Routh  ordered  his  dinner  at  the  Kursaal,  but, 
though  he  sat  for  a  long  time  at  the  table,  he  ate 
nothing  which  was  served  to  him.  But  he  drank  a 
great  deal  of  wine,  and  he  went  home  to  Harriet,  — 
drunk. 


told  her  that  the  cause  of  Routh ’s  conduct,  and  of 
the  distress  of  mind  which  she  read  in  his  face,  was 
not  connected  with  the  subject  that  was  torturin® 
her.  Anything  apart  from  that,  any  misfortune, 
any  calamity  even,  might  draw  them  together 
again ;  might  teach  him  anew  his  need  of  her,  her 
worth  to  hi))!,  —  she  felt  some  alanu,  but  it  was 
strangely  mingled  with  satisfaction.  Tl!e  sharp 
agony  she  hail  endured  had  impaired  her  faculties 
so  far,  had  dulled  her  clear  understanding  so  far, 
th.at  the  proportions  of  the  dangers  in  her  path  had 
changed  places,  and  the  first  and  greatest  danger  was 
this  stranger,  —  this  beautiful  dreadful  wo!nan.  In 
that  direction  was  the  terrible  impotence,  the  help¬ 
less  horror  of  weakness,  which  is  the  worst  attribute 
of  hu)uan  suffering ;  i)i  every  other,  there  was  the 
l)Ower  to  exercise  her  faculties,  to  rally  her  presence 
of  mind,  to  call  on  her  fertility  of  resource,  to  act 
for  and  with  him.  With  him  at  her  side,  and  in  his 
cause,  Harriet  was  consciously  strong ;  -but  from  a 
trouble  in  which  he  should  be  arrayed  against  her, 
in  which  he  should  be  her  enemy,  she  shrank,  like  a 
leaf  from  the  shrivelling  touch  of  fire. 

She  was  standing  by  his  side  as  she  asked  him 
the  question,  in  the  fai))ir)ar  attitude  which  she  had 
discarded  of  late.  Her  composed  figure  and  pale 
cahn  face,  the  small  firm  white  hand,  which  touched 
his  shoulder  with  the  steaily  touch  he  knew  so  well, 
the  piercing  clear  blue  eyes,  all  had  the  old  promise 
in  them,  of  help  that  had  never  failed,  of  counsel 
that  had  never  misled.  He  thought  of  all  these 
things,  he  felt  all  these  things,  but  he  no  longer 
thought  of,  or  remembered,  or  looked  for  the  love 
which  had  been  their  motive  and  their  life.  He  sat 
moodily,  his  face  pale  and  frowning,  one  clenched 
hand  upon  his  knee,  the  other  restlessly  drum)ning 
upon  the  table ;  his  eyes  were  turned  awav  frwn 
her,  and  for  some  time  after  she  had  spoken  he 
kept  a  sullen  silence. 

“  Tell  me.  Steward,”  she  repeated,  in  a  softer 
voice,  while  the  hand  that  touched  his  sho))lder 
moved  gently  to  his  neck  and  clasped  it.  “  I  know 
there  is  something  wrong,  very  wrong.  Tell  )ne 
what  it  is.” 

He  turned  and  looked  full  at  her. 

“  Do  you  remember  what  you  said,  Harriet,  when 
that  letter  ca!ne  from  Poynings,  —  what  you  said 
about  the  hydra  and  its  heads  ?  ” 

“I  remember,”  she  answered.  Her  pale  check 
grew  paler ;  but  she  drew  nearer  to  his  side,  and 
her  fingers  clasped  his  neck  more  closely  and  more 
tenderly.  “  I  remember.  Another  head  has  sprang 
up,  and  is  menacing  you.” 

“  Yes,”  he  said,  half  fiercely,  half  wearily.  “  This 
cursed  thing  is  never  to  be  escaped  nor  foiwotten,  I 
believe.  I  can  hardly  tell  you  what  has  happened, 
Harry,  and  even  you  will  hardly  see  your  way  out 
of  th!S.” 

A  touch  of  feeling  for  her  was  in  his  voice.  lie 
really  did  suffer  in  the  anticipation  of  the  shwk  slie 
woulil  have  to  sustain. 

“  Tell  me,  —  tell  rne,”  she  repeated,  faintly,  and 
with  a  quick,  involuntary  closing  of  her  eyes,  which 
would  have  told  a  close  observer  of  constant  suffer¬ 
ing  and  apprehension. 

“  Sit  down,  Harry.”  He  rose  as  he  spoke,  placed 
her  in  his  chair,  and  stood  before  her,  holding  both 
her  hands  in  his. 

“  I  have  found  out  that  the  man  we  knew  as 
Philip  Deane  was  —  was  Arthur  Felton,  George 
Dallas’s  cousin,  the  )nan  they  are  inquiring  about, 
whom  they  are  expecting  here.” 


“  How  horribly  provoking !  It  must  have  come 
undone  while  I  was  handling  it  to-day,”  said  Mrs. 
P.  Ireton  Bembridge  to  her  maid,  when  that  domes¬ 
tic  was  attiring  her  for  dinner.  “I  had  the  locket, 
open,  not  an  hour  ago.” 

“  Yes,  !na’am,”  answered  the  )naid,  examining  the 
short  gold  chain;  “it  is  not  broken,  the  swivel  is 
open.” 

“  And  of  all  my  lockets  I  liked  my  golden  egg 
best,”  lamented  Mrs.  P.  Ireton  Bembridge. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

A  FIRST  APPF.AL. 

“  Stewart,”  said  Harriet  Routh  to  her  husband, 
in  a  tone  of  calm,  self-possessed  inquiry,  on  the  fol¬ 
lowing  day,  “  what  has  happeneil  ?  What  occurred 
yesterdiiy,  which  you  had  not  the  courage  to  face, 
and  deprived  yourself  of  the  power  of  telling  me  ?  ” 
As  Harriet  asked  him  this  question,  she  uncon¬ 
sciously  assumed  her  former  manner.  Something 
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She  did  not  utter  a  cry,  a  groan,  or  any  sort  of 
sound.  She  shrank  into  the  chair  she  was  sitting 
in,  iis  if  she  cowered  for  life  in  a  hiding-place,  her 
outstretched  hands  turned  cold  and  clammy  in  her 
husband’.s  grasp.  Into  her  widely-opened  blue  eyes 
a  look  of  unspeakable  horror  came,  and  the  pale¬ 
ness  of  her  cheeks  turned  to  ashen  ^ay.  Stewart 
Routh,  still  standing  before  her  holding  her  hands, 
looked  at  her  as  the  ghastly  change  came  over  her 
face,  telling  —  what  words  could  never  tell  —  of 
the  anguish  she  was  suffering,  and  thought  for  a 
moment  that  she  was  dying  before  his  face.  The 
breath  came  from  her  lips  in  heavy  gasps,  and  her 
low,  white  brow  was  damp  with  cold,  sluggish  drops. 

“  Harriet,”  said  Routh,  —  “  Harriet,  don’t  give 
way  like  this.  It’s  awful,  —  it’s  worse  than  any¬ 
thing  I  ever  thought  of,  or  feared.  But  don’t  give 
way  like  this.” 

“  I  am  not  giving  way,”  she  said.  Drawing  her 
hands  from  his  hold,  she  raised  them  to  her  Iiead, 
and  held  them  pressed  to  her  temples  while  she 
spoke.  “  I  will  not  give  way.  Trust  me,  as  you 
have  done  Inffore.  This,  then,  is  what  I  have  felt 
coming  nearer  and  nearer,  like  a  danger  in  the 
dark,  —  this  —  this  dreadful  truth.  It  is  better 
known  than  vague.  Tell  me  how  you  have  dis¬ 
covered  it.” 

He  liegan  to  walk  up  and  down  the  room,  and 
she  still  sat  cowering  in  her  chair,  her  hands  press¬ 
ing  her  temples,  her  eyes,  with  their  horror-stricken 
looks,  following  him. 

“I  discovered  it  by  an  extraordinary  accident. 
I  have  not  seen  much  of  Dallas,  as  you  know,  and 
I  know  nothing  in  particular  about  Mr.  Felton  and 
his  son.  But  there  is  a  lady  here,  —  an  American 
widow,  —  who  knows  Felton  well.” 

“  Yes,”  said  Harriet,  with  distinctness ;  and  now 
she  sat  upright  in  her  chsur,  and  her  low,  white 
brow  was  knitted  over  her  horror-stricken  eyes. 
“  Yes,  I  have  seen  her.” 

“  Have  you  indeed  ?  Ah  1  well  then,  you  know 
who  1  mean.  She  and  he  were  great  friends, — 
lovers,  I  fancy,”  Routh  went  on,  with  painful 
effort ;  “  and  when  they  parted  in  Paris,  it  was  with 
an  understanding  that  they  were  to  meet  here  just 
about  this  time.  She  met  George  Dallas,  and  told 
him,  not  that,  but  something  which  made  him  un¬ 
derstand  that  information  was  to  be  had  from  her, 
and  she  has  appointed  an  interview  with  Mr.  Felton 
for  to-morrow.” 

“  Yes,”  repeated  Harriet,  “  I  understand.  When 
he  and  she  meet,  she  will  tell  him  his  son  is  coming 
here.  His  son  will  not  come.  How  did  you  dis¬ 
cover  what  you  have  discovered  ” 

He  took  out  of  his  pocket  a  large  locket  like  a 
golden  egg,  and  opened  it  by  touching  a  spring.  It 
opene<l  lengthwise,  and  he  held  it  towards  Harriet 
She  looked  at  one  of  the  photographs  which  it  en¬ 
closed,  and  then,  pushing  it  from  her,  covered  her 
face  with  her  hands. 

_  “  She  showed  me  that  yesterday,”  Routh  con¬ 
tinued,  his  throat  drier,  his  voice  more  hesitating 
with  every  word  he  spoke,  “  when  she  told  me  she 
was  expecting  him,  —  and  I  contrived  to  secure  it” 

“  For  what  purpose?  ”  asked  Harriet,  hoarsely. 

“Don’t  you  see,  Harriet,”  he  said,  earnestly, 
“  that  it  is  quite  plain  Dallas  has  never  seen  a  like¬ 
ness  of  his  cousin,  or  he  must  have  recognized  the 
face.  Evidently  Mr.  Felton  has  not  one  with  him. 
Dallas  might  not  have  seen  this ;  but  then,  on  the 
other  hand,  he  might ;  and  to  prevent  his  seeing  it, 
even  for  a  few  hours,  until  we  had  time  to  talk  it 


over,  to  gain  ever  so  little  time,  was  a  great  ob- 
ject.” 

“You  took  a  strange  way  of  gaining  time, 
Stewart,”  said  Harriet.  “  Had  you  come  home  last 
night  in  a  state  to  tell  me  the  truth,  time  would 
really  have  been  gained.  We  might  have  got  away 
this  morning.” 

“  Got  away  !  ”  said  Routh.  “  What  do  you 
mean  ?  What  good  could  that  do  ?  ” 

“  Can  you  seriously  ask  me  ?  ”  she  returned. 
“  Does  any  other  course  suggest  itself  to  you  ?  ” 

“  I  don’t  know,  Harry.  I  am  bewildered.  The 
shock  was  so  great  that  the  only  thing  I  could  think 
of  was  to  try  and  forget  it  for  a  Fittle.  I  don’t 
know  that  I  ever  in  my  life  deliberately  drank  for 
the  purpose  of  confusing  my  thoughts,  or  postponing 
them,  before ;  but  I  could  not  help  it,  Harry.  The 
discovery  was  so  far  from  any  apprehension  or  fancy 
I  had  ever  had.” 

“  The  time  was,  Stewart.”  said  Harriet,  slowly 
and  with  meaning,  “  when,  instead  of  ‘  confusing  ’  or 
‘  postponing  ’  any  trouble,  dread,  or  difficulty,  you 
would  have  brought  any  or  all  of  them  to  me  at 
once ;  unhappily  for  us  both,  I  think  that  time  is 
past.” 

He  glanced  at  her  sharply  and  uneasily,  and  an 
angry  flush  passed  over  his  face. 

“  What  cursed  folly  have  you  got  in  your  head  ? 
Is  it  not  enough  that  this  fresh  danger  has  come 
down  upon  me  —  ” 

“  Upon  MS,  you  mean,”  she  interrupted,  calmly. 

“  Well,  upon  us,  then ;  but  you  must  get  up  an 
injured  air,  and  go  on  with  I  don’t  know  what  fol¬ 
ly  ?  Have  done  with  it ;  this  is  no  time  for  woman¬ 
ish  nonsense  —  ” 

“  There  is  so  much  womanish  nonsense  'about 
me!  There  is  such  reasonableness  in  your  re¬ 
proach  !  ” 

Again  he  looked  angrily  at  bar,  as  he  walked  up 
and  down  the  room  with  a  quicker  step.  He  was 
uneasy,  amazed  at  the  turn  she  had  taken,  at  the 
straying  of  her  attention  from  the  tremendous  fact 
he  had  revealed ;  but,  above  and  beyond  all  this,  he 
was  airaid  of  her. 

He  shrugged  his  shoulders  impatiently,  and  said, 
“  Let  it  drop,  let  it  drop ;  let  me  be  as  unreasonable 
as  you  like,  and  blame  me  as  much  as  you  please, 
but  be  truer  to  yourself,  Harriet,  to  your  own  help¬ 
ful  nature,  than  to  yield  to  such  fancies  now.  This 
is  no  time  for  them.  We  must  look  things  in  the 
face,  and  act.” 

“  It  is  not  I,  but  yon,  who  refuse  to  look  things  in 
the  face,  Stewart.  'This  woman,  whom  I  do  not 
know,  who  has  not  sought  my  acquaintance,  whose 
name  you  have  not  once  mentioned  before  me,  but 
who  makes  you  the  confidant  of  her  flirtations  and 
her  appointments,  —  she  is  young  and  beautiful,  is 
she  not  ?  ” 

“  What  the  devil  does  it  matter  whether  she  is  or 
not  ?  ”  said  Routh,  fiercely.  “  I  think  you  are  bent 
on  driving  me  mad.  What  has  come  to  you  ?  I 
don’t  know  you  in  this  new  character.  I  tell  you, 
this  woman  —  ” 

“  Mrs.  Bembridge,”  said  Harriet,  calmly. 

“Mrs.  Bembridge,  then,  has  been  the  means  of 
my  making  a  discovery  which  is  of  tremendous  im¬ 
portance,  and  thus  she  has  unconsciously  saved  me 
from  an  awful  danger.” 

“  By  preventing  George  Dallas  from  finding  out 
this  fact  for  a  little  longer  ?  ” 

“  Precisely  so.  Now  I  hope  you  have  come  to 
yourself,  Harriet,  and  will  talk  rationally  about  this.” 
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“  I  will,”  she  Scud,  rising  from  her  chair  and 
preaching  him.  She  placed  her  hands  upon  his 
shoulders,  and  looked  at  him  with  a  steady,  searching 
look.  “  We  will  talk  this  out,  Stewart,  and  I  will 
not  shrink  iVom  anything  there  is  to  be  smd  about 
it;  but  you  must  hear  me  then,  in  my  turn.  We 
are  not  like  other  people,  Stewart,  and  our  life  is 
not  like  theirs.  Only  ruin  can  come  of  any  discord 
or  disunion  between  us.” 

Then  she  quietly  turned  awav  and  sat  down  by 
the  window,  with  her  head  a  little  averted  from  him, 
waiting  for  him  to  speak.  Her  voice  had  been  low 
and  tlmlling  as  she  said  those  few  words,  without  a 
tone  of  anger  in  it,  and  yet  the  callous  man  to  whom 
they  were  addressed  heard  in  them  something  which 
sounded  like  the  warning  or  the  menace  of  doom. 

**  When  Dallas  knows  what  we  now  know,  Har¬ 
riet,”  said  Routh,  “  he  will  come  to  us  and  tell  us 
his  discovery,  and  then  the  position  of  affairs  will 
be  that  for  which  we  were  prepared,  if  we  had  not 
succeeded  in  inducing  him  to  be  silent  about  Deane’s 
identity.” 

“  Exactly  so,”  smd  Harriet ;  “  with  the  additional 
difficulty  of  his  having  concealed  hb  knowledge.” 

“  Yes,”  said  Routh ;  “  but  that  is  his  affair,  not 
ours.  He  concealed  his  knowledge  because  he  was 
compromised.  There  b  nothing  to  compromise  me. 
I  neglected  a  public  duty,  certainly,  in  favor  of  a 
private  friendship ;  but  that  b  a  venial  offence.” 

It  was  wonderful  to  see  how  the  callousness  of  the 
man  asserted  itself  As  he  arranged  the  circum¬ 
stances,  and  stated  them,  he  began  to  regain  hb  ac¬ 
customed  ease  of  manner. 

“  It  b  unfortunate  that  he  should  be  compromised 
in  thb  double  way,  and,  of  course,  there  will  be  a 
great  deal  to  go  through,  which  will  be  hard  to  bear, 
Sind  not  easy  to  manage ;  but,  after  all,  the  thing  is 
only  as  bad  as  it  was  when  Dallas  came  back.  Don’t 
you  see  that,  Harriet  ?  ” 

“  I  see  that,  Stewart,  but  I  also  see  that  he  will 
now  have  a  tenfold  interest  in  finding  out  the  truth. 
Hitherto  he  mi^ht  have  been  content  with  clearing 
himiiftlf  c{  suspicion,  but  now  he  will  be  the  one 
person  most  deeply  interested  in  discovering  the 
truth.” 

**  But  how  can  he  discover  it  ?  ”  said  Routh ; 
hb  face  darkened,  and  he  dropped  his  voice  still 
lower.  “  Harriet,  have  you  forgotten  that  if  there 
be  danger  from  him,  there  b  abo  the  means  of  turn¬ 
ing  that  danger  on  himself?  Have  you  forgotten 
that  I  can  direct  suspicion  against  him  tenfold 
stronger  than  any  that  can  arise  against  me  ?  ” 

She  shivered,  and  closed  her  eyes  again.  “  No,  I 
have  not  forgotten,”  she  smd ;  “  but  O,  Stewart,  it 
b  an  awful  thing  to  contemplate,  —  a  horrible  expe¬ 
dient” 

“  Yet  you  arranged  it  with  a  good  deal  of  compos¬ 
ure,  and  said  very  little  about  its  being  horrible  at 
the  time,”  said  Routh,  coarsely.  “  I  hope  you  are 
not  going  to  be  afflicted  with  mbplaced  and  ill- 
timed  scruples  now.  It ’s  rather  late  in  the  day,  you 
know,  and  yon  ’ll  have  to  choose,  in  that  case,  be¬ 
tween  Dallas  and  me.” 

She  made  him  no  answer. 

“  The  thing  b  just  this,”  he  continued ;  ^  Dallas 
cannot  come  to  any  serious  grief,  I  am  convinced ; 
but,  if  the  occasion  arises,  he  must  be  let  come  to 
whatever  grief  there  m^  be,  —  a  trial  and  an  ac¬ 
quittal  at  the  worst.  'Die  tailor’s  death,  and  his 
mother’s  recovery,  will  tell  in  hb  favor,  though  I ’ve 
no  doubt  he  will  supply  all  the  information  Evans 
would  have  given,  ctf  hu  own  accord.  1  think  there 


b  no  real  risk ;  but,  Harriet,  much,  very  much,  de¬ 
pends  on  you.” 

“  On  me,  Stewart !  How  ?  ” 

“  In  thb  way.  AVhen  Dallas  comes  to  see  you, 
you  must  find  out  whether  any  other  clew  to  the 
truth  exists ;  if  not,  there  b  time  before  us.  You 
must  keep  up  the  best  relations  with  him,  and  find 
out  all  he  b  doing.  Is  it  not  very  odd  that  he  has 
not  mentioned  hb  uncle’s  solicitude  about  his  son  to 
you?  ” 

“  I  don’t  think  so,  Stewart.  I  feel  instinctively 
that  Mr.  Felton  dblikes  and  dbtrusts  us  —  (wh^ 
well-founded  dislike  and  dbtrust  it  was,”  she  thought, 
mournfully,  with  a  faint  pity  for  the  unconsmus 
father)  —  “  and  Gieorge  knows  it,  I  am  sure,  and 
will  not  talk  to  me  about  hb  uncle’s  affairs.  He  is 
right  there ;  there  b  delicacy  of  feeling  in  George 
Dallas.” 

“  You  seem  to  understand  every  turn  in  his  dbpo- 
sition,”  said  Routh,  with  a  sneer. 

“  There  are  not  many  to  understand,”  replied 
Harriet,  simply.  “The  good  and  the  evil  in  him 
are  easily  found,  being  superficial  However,  we 
are  not  talking  of  hb  character,  but  of  certain  it^ 
reparable  harm  which  we  must  do  him.  It  seems,  m 
addition  to  that  which  we  have  done.  Go  on  with 
what  you  were  saying.” 

“  I  was  saying  that  you  must  find  out  what  you 
can,  and  win  his  confidence  In  every  way.  I  shall 
keep  as  clear  of  him  as  possible,  under  any  circum¬ 
stances.  If  the  interview  of  to-morrow  goes  off 
without  any  discovery,  there  will  be  a  chance  of  its 
not  being  made  at  all.” 

“Impossible,  Stewart — quite  impossible,”  said 
Harriet,  earnestly.  “  Do  not  nourbh  any  such  ex¬ 
pectation.  How  long,  do  you  suppose,  will  Mr.  Fel¬ 
ton  remain  content  with  expecting  hb  son’s  arrival, 
and  hearing  no  news  of  him  ?  IIow  soon  will  he 
set  inquiries  on  foot  which  must  end  in  discovery? 
Remember,  hiding  b  possible  only  when  there  b  no 
one  seeking,  urged  by  a  strong  motive  to  find.  Lis¬ 
ten  to  me,  now,  m  your  turn,  and  Ibtcn  to  me  as  you 
used  to  do,  not  to  cavil  at  my  words,  or  sneer  at 
them,  but  to  weigh  them  well.  Thb  is  a  warning 
to  us,  Stewart  1  don’t  talk  superstition,  as  you 
know.  I  don’t  believe  in  any  nonsense  of  the  kind; 
but  this  I  do  believe,  because  experience  teaches  it, 
that  there  are  combinations  of  circumstances  m 
which  the  wise  may  read  signs  and  tokens  which  do 
not  mblead.  Here  b  just  such  a  case.  The  first 
mbfortune  was  George’s  return;  it  was  confirmed 
by  hb  uncle’s  arrival ;  it  b  capped  by  thb  terrible 
discovery'.  Stewart,  let  us  be  warned  and  wise  in 
time;  let  us  return  to  England  at  once  —  to-mor¬ 
row.  I  suppose  you  will  have  the  means  of  learning 
the  tenor  of  Mr.  Felton’s  interview  with  thb  lady 
who  knew  hb  son  so  well.  If  no  discovery  be  then 
made,  let  us  take  it  as  another  indication  of  luck, 
circumstance,  what  you  will,  and  go.” 

“  What  for  ?  ”  said  Routh,  in  amazement.  “  Are 
you  returning  to  that  notion,  when  all  I  have  said  b 
tobhow  you  that  you  must  not  lose  sight  of  Dallas?” 

“  I  know,”  she  said  —  “I  know ;  but  you  are  al¬ 
together  wrong.  George  Dallas  must  make  the  dis¬ 
covery  some  time,  and  must  bear  the  brunt  of  the 
suspicion.  I  don’t  speak  in  his  interests,  but  In 
yours  —  in  mine.  Let  it  come  when  it  may,  but  let 
us  be  away  out  of  it  all.  We  have  money  now, 
Stewart,  —  at  least,  we  are  not  so  poor  but  that  we 
may  make  our  way  in  another  country,  —  that  we 
may  begin  another  life.  Have  I  ever  talked  idly, 
Stewart,  or  given  you  evil  counsel?  No,  surely 
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not.  In  all  the  years  for  which  you  have  been  all 
the  world  to  me,  I  have  never  spoken  vainly ;  let 
me  not  speak  vainly  now.  I  might  implore,  1  might 
entreat,”  she  went  on,  her  eyes  now  bright  with 
eagerness,  and  her  hands  clasped.  “  I  might  plead 
a  woman’s  weakness  and  natural  terror ;  I  might  tell 
you  I  am  not  able  for  the  task  jrou  dictate  to  me ; 
but  I  tell  you  none  of  these  things.  I  am  able  to 
do  and  to  suller  anything,  everything  that  may  or 
must  be  done,  or  suffered  for  you.  I  don’t  even 
speak  of  what  I  have  suffered ;  but  I  say  to  you,  be 
guided  by  me  in  this  —  yield  to  me  in  this.  There 
IS  a  weak  spot  in  our  stronghold ;  there  is  a  flaw  in 
our  armor.  I  know  it  I  cannot  tell,  I  cannot 
guess  where  it  is.  An  instinct  tells  me  that  ruin  is 
threatening  us,  and  this  is  our  way  of  escape.  O, 
my  husband,  listen  to  me !  ” 

[To  be  continued.] 
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Mr.  Bigelow  has  received  from  Louis  Napoleon 
a  complete  set  of  his  works,  with  the  royal  author’s 
autograph. 

A  MONUMENT  to  the  great  poet  of  Poland,  Adam 
Miekiewicz,  has  just  been  built  in  Montmorency 
cemetery. 

The  Forlnightly  Review,  which  is  now  issued 
once  a  month,  will,  we  presume,  remove  its  office  of 
publication  to  the  city  of  Cork. 

Mr.  Charles  Beads,  in  a  letter  addressed  to 
the  London  Sun,  confesses  himself  as  indebted  to 
the  “Pivardiere”  case  in  the  Causes  Cel'ebres,  for 
the  main  incidents  in  his  “  Griffith  Gaunt.” 

M.  Benjamin  Georges  Nadadlt  de  Buffon, 
a  nephew  of  the  celebrated  naturalist,  died  at  the 
great  age  of  87  at  Montbard.  Buffon’s  favorite 
residence  is  still  in  possession  of  the  family. 

The  Yacht  Club  of  La  Rochelle  has  just  awarded 
a  medal  of  honor  to  the  owner  of  the  Henrietta. 
Several  other  similar  societies  in  France  are  about 
to  confer  upon  Mr.  Bennett  a  like  distinction. 

An  industriously  idle  fellow  in  Paris,  M.  Edouard 
Fournier,  has  picked  out  of  Molifere’s  works  phrases 
enough  to  constitute  a  play,  whose  plot  is  bv  M. 
Fournier.  It  is  said  the  French  Comedy  will  bring 
it  out. 

During  Christmas-wcek  one  steamship  from 
France  to  Southampton  carried  26,000  geese  for  its 
caigo.  There  were  eleven  other  steamships  laden 
with  poultry  from  the  same  port  of  departure  for 
Southampton. 

There  has  been  another  duel  between  literary 
men  in  Paris.  M.  Paul  de  Cassagnac  assailed  M. 
Henri  Rochefort  in  a  newspaper.  The  latter  sent 
De  Cassagnac  a  challenge,  and  received  a  flesh- 
woimd  for  his  enterprise. 

The  English  papers  complain  of  the  severity  of  a 
snow-storm  which  recently  blockaded  London,  and 
occasioned  great  suffering  among  the  poorer  people. 
Nature’s  work  in  this  line  is  not  there  considered  so 
enjoyable  as  Mr.  Whittier’s,  whose  “  Snow  Bound  ” 
is  one  of  the  popular  books  of  the  day  in  England. 

It  is  true  that  chemists  have  tried  in  vain  to  con¬ 
vert  co^  into  diamond ;  nevertheless  they  have  con¬ 
verted  coal  into  something  annually  worth  $  600,000 
more  than  diamonds.  The  production  of  diamonds 


amounts  annually  to  $  4,400,000.  The  production 
of  the  new  colors,  magenta,  solterino,  etc.,  is  already 
above  $  5,000,000. 

M.  Paul  Duport,  an  active  co-laborer  of  all  the 
dramatists  of  the  last  three  generations,  died  recently 
in  Paris.  His  best  piece  was  La  FUle  de  I’Avare 
(a  dramatic  edition  of  De  Balzac’s  E uyenie  Grandet^ 
written  with  Bayard ;  his  play.  La  Vendeenne,  will 
be  forever  remembered  as  the  piece  in  which  R^hel 
first  appeared  before  the  footlights. 

General  von  Moltke  is  one  of  the  Conser¬ 
vative  candidates  for  the  representation  of  Berlin  in 
the  German  Parliament.  As  he  is  celebrated  for 
his  taciturnity,  he  will  at  least  not  take  up  too  much 
time  by  his  orations.  He  is  often  called  “  Moltke 
der  Schweiger,”  or  “  The  Taciturn  ” ;  sometimes 
also  “  der  Macher,”  or  “  the  Doer.” 

The  congregation  of  Rites,  at  Rome,  were  re¬ 
cently  consulted  upon  the  question  whether  alumin¬ 
ium  could  be  used  in  the  manufacture  of  chalices 
(or  communion-cups^.  They  gave  for  their  opinion, 
gold  and  silver,  “  being  noble  metals,”  could  alone 
be  used  for  this  purpose ;  although,  under  some  cir¬ 
cumstances,  they  allowed  pewter  to  be  used  to  man¬ 
ufacture  that  sacred  vessel. 

There  is  some  hubbub  in  Paris,  in  consequence 
of  the  publication  of  a  posthumous  novel,  by  the 
late  Countess  de  Boigne,  Une  Passion  dans  le 
Grande  Monde,  which  is  not  exactly  a  novel,  but  a 
sort  of  memoirs  of  the  authoress.  She  makos  Mar¬ 
shal  Marmont,  Mme.  de  Stael,  and  Mme.  Recamier 
figure  in  it.  The  De  Boigne  family  protest,  Mme. 
Lenormant  publbhes,  the  public  purchases. 

The  most  widely-spread  periodical  in  Germany 
is  the  Gartenlaube,  which  announces  to  its  readers 
that  it  begins  the  first  quarter  of  the  new  year  with 
more  than  200,000  sub^ribers,  while  it  finished  the 
last  quarter  of  the  old  year  with  the  respectable 
number  of  170,000  subscribers.  The  GartenlaiAe 
appears  weekly,  and  counts  among  its  contributors 
many  of  the  first  names  in  literature  and  science. 

M.  DE  Lamartine  reached  Paris  a  few  days 
since  from  his  country-residence.  Upon  his  return, 
the  stoves  were  light^  in  his  mansion,  and  they  set 
fire  to  papers  in  his  study.  These  papiers  were  let¬ 
ters  containg  post-office  money  orders  which  were 
lying  in  baskets  until  his  return,  as  he  wished  to  open 
them  himself!  They  had  been  accumulating  for 
three  weeks,  and  it  is  reckoned  they  contained  some 
eight  thousand  dollars. 

The  Russian  Government  announces  it  has  organ¬ 
ized  a  system  of  posting  (jiot  unlike  those  express- 
riders  employed  by  the  U.  S.  Post  Office  Depart¬ 
ment  in  ante-railwajr  diws)  from  Peking  and  T^n- 
tsin  to  Kiakhta,  via  (Wg-el-Kalgan.  The  time 
taken  will  be  fifteen  days  W  the  regular  post,  and 
less  by  the  express-riders.  The  rate  by  the  former 
is  30  kopecks ;  by  one-horse  express  98  roubles ;  by 
two-horse  express,  147  roubles.  The  express  leaves 
four  times  a  month  each  way. 

The  Spectator,  in  recording  the  death  of  Alex. 
Smith,  the  Scotch  poet,  says:  “His  Life  Drama 
was  published  when  he  was  only  twenty-three.  Hia 
imagination  had  a  wonderful  fertility  of  metaphor, 
and  single .  lines  of  extraordinary  beauty  studded 
here  and  there  poems,  the  general  conception  and 
substance  of  which  were  spasmodic.  But  he  was 
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undoubtedly  a  man  of  genius,  and  his  single,  novel, 
Alfred  Hagart’s  Household,  deserved  probably  more 
credit  than  any  other  of  his  writings.” 

M.  I.vGRES  recently  sent  M.  Theophile  Gautier  a 
photograph  of  his  Apotheosis  of  ifoiner  (which,  by 
the  way,  is  now  to  be  found  on  sale  in  all  the  print- 
shop  windows  of  Paris;  the  photograph  is  admira¬ 
ble).  The  poet  sent  the  painter  a  well-turned 
sonnet. 

Mr.  Dickens,  says  one  of  the  English  journals, 
is  doing  goo<l  service  to  book-buyers  by  pnwsing  the 
publishers  to  issue  their  books  cut.  “  They,  of 
course,  are  unwilling,  alleging  that  the  majority  of 
purchasers  like  to  cut  their  own  books,  —  an  excuse 
we  do  not  believe.  Nobody  likes  trouble  for  its  own 
sake,  and  not  one  man  in  fitly  can  cut  a  book  de¬ 
cently,  even  if  he  is  able  to  find  his  paper-knife, 
which  he  never  is.  Besides,  the  publishers  could 
issue  cut  and  uncut  copies,  charging  an  extra  penny 
tor  the  former.  The  true  difficulty  is,  that  if  books 
are  to  be  sold  cut,  they  must  be  printed  on  paper  a 
little  wider,  machine  cutting  making  the  usual  mar¬ 
gins  a  little  too  narrow.  If  publishers  could  be 
persuaded  at  the  same  time  to  give  us  a  little  more 
inner  margin,  and  would  compel  bookbinders  to  put 
backs  a  little  broader,  books  would  lie  open,  to  the 
immense  convenience  of  everylxxly  who  wants  to 
read  them.  As  it  is,  they  might  as  well  have  clasps, 
as  they  had  a  hundred  years  ago.” 

The  Saturday  Review  begins  a  notice  of  Sala’s 
“  From  Waterloo  to  the  Peninsula  ”  with  the  follow¬ 
ing  candid  statement; — “No  one  can  deny  that 
Mr.  Sala  is  a  clever  man,  who  can  write  excellent 
English  and  common  sense  when  he  accidentally 
slips  out  of  his  wearisome  disguise  of  affectation. 
We  may  assume,  therefore,  that  he  knows  as  well 
as  we  do,  that  his  present  book  is  for  the  most  part 
unadulterated  rubbish.  It  is  a  collection  of  letters 
written  to  the  Daily  Telegraph  from  Belgium,  Hol¬ 
land,  North  Germany,  and  Spain,  —  those  from  the 
latter  country  occupying  more  than  half  the  book. 
Mr.  Sala  is  kind  enough  to  inform  us  that  they  have 
been  put  together  by  a  friend,  who  is  not  to  be  held 
responsible  for  the  faults.  ‘  Whatever,’  he  says,  ‘  is 
bad,  is  mine.  Rude  and  desultory,  often  tedious 
and  always  trivial,  stuffed  with  mannerisms  as  a 
turkey  is  stuffed  with  truffles,  brimful  of  imperti¬ 
nence,  of  egotism,  and  of  obstinacy,  —  but  what  need 
is  there  to  forestall  the  critics  in  the  exercise  of 
their  laudable  vocation  ?  ’  There  is  certainly  little 
to  be  got  by  attacking  a  writer  who  admits  his  own 
faults  with  this  charming  candor.” 

One  of  the  most  famous  musical  markets  in  Eu¬ 
rope  is  to  be  closed.  So  remarkable  of  late  has 
been  the  want  of  interest  in  the  Italian  Opera  at 
St.  Petersburg,  the  deficiency  of  novelty  and  the 
absence  of  success,  that  the  Emperor  has  decided 
that  no  more  representations  shall  be  given.  The 
same  story  is  in  circulation  everywhere.  At  Milan, 
La  Scala  is  shut,  consequent  on  the  entire  failure 
of  “  Don  Sebastiano.”  At  Naples,  Signor  Merca- 
dante’s  “  La  Vestale  ”  has  made  a  fiasco.  For  Ber¬ 
lin,  the  managers  have  been  driven  to  engage  the 
prima  donna  Madame  Frezzolini,  a  lady  without  a 
note  of  voice  left.  At  the  Pagliano  Theatre,  in 
Florence,  the  audience  must  needs  content  itself 
with  Signora  Vera  Lorini.  At  the  Apollo  Theatre 
(Rome),  the  leading  singers  for  the  Carnival  are  the 
sisters  Marchisio.  At  the  Fenice  (Venice),  Madame 
and  Signor  Ortolani  Tiberini.  At  the  Teatro  Regio 


(Turin),  Madame  Fried  and  Signor  Neri-Baraldi 
arc  to  be  the  leading  artiste.  At  Genoa,  the  prima 
donna  announced  is  Mdlle.  Vaneri,  M.  Merlv  to  be 
the  tenor ;  at  Palermo,  Signora  Berini.  These  are 
the  best  known  namt's  that  can  be  picked  out  in  a 
page  of  the  dazetta  dei  TeMri.  At  Paris  the  Ital¬ 
ian  Opera  seems  only  kept  open  by  the  aid  of  Mdlle, 
Adelina  Patti’s  success. 

“  Since  the  days  of  the  Regency,”  says  the  Paris 
correspondent  of  the  London  Star,  “  there  has  never 
been  so  much  gambling  at  cards  a.s  there  is  going  on 
now  at  clubs,  cafes,  and  private  houses.  The  sub¬ 
ject  has  attracted  the  attention  of  Government,  and 
the  Minister  of  the  Interior  is  said  to  be  engaged  in 
preparing  a  decree  which  it  is  hoped  may  ari-est  the 
progress  of  this  mighty  evil.  K:dil  Bey  is  one  of 
the  most  imperturbable  of  the  card-players  of  the 
Grand  Monde.  He  loses  with  the  same  impassable 
countenance  with  which  he  wins  fabulous  sums,  and 
reminds  one  of  the  celebrated  Marquis  de  Bacque- 
ville,  who,  whilst  at  the  opera,  having  been  informed 
that  his  house  was  on  fire,  quietly  desired  the  mes¬ 
senger  to  inform  his  wife,  who  was  in  the  opposite 
box,  as  it  was  an  ajfairc  de  menage,  —  a  household 
affair,  —  in  fact,  no  concern  of  his.  It  appears  that 
last  autumn  the  Countess  de  C - ,  a  fair  and  cele¬ 

brated  gambler,  on  being  presented  to  the  Pope, 
received  from  his  Holiness  a  sharp  repremand  on 
this  subject.  She  solemnly  promised  Pius  IX.  that 
she  would  never  again  sit  at  a  gambling-table,  and 
kept  her  word,  till  a  few  nights  ago,  when,  on  being 
seen  deeply  engaged  in  ecarte,  was  reminded  of  the 
pledge  she  had  taken  at  the  Vatican.  ‘  I  have  not 
broken  my  wonl,’  replied  the  fair  Countess ;  ‘  do 
you  not  perceive  that  I  am  standing  ?  ’  ” 

La  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes  contains  an  interest¬ 
ing  article  by  the  well-known  writer,  Maxime  du 
Camp,  on  postal  regulations  and  post-office  statistics. 
It  appears  that  above  1,000  letters  are  daily  thrown 
into  the  post  of  which  the  addresses  are  perfectly 
illegible.  Two  special  clerks  —  or,  more  properly 
speaking,  sphinxes — are  employed  to  decipher  these 
hieroglyphic  addresses,  and  to  a  marvellous  extent 
succeed  in  discovering  the  intention  of  their  respec¬ 
tive  writers.  On  an  average  fifty  are  thrown  into 
the  waste-paper  box,  but  950  are  forwarded  with 
freshly  written  directions.  The  number  of  letters 
destroyed,  from  various  causes,  in  1865,  amounted 
to  2,353,596.  This  sounds  an  enormous  figure ;  but 
we  must  reflect  that  311,095,678  letters  passed 
through  the  post-office  during  the  course  of  the 
year.  The  details  given  of  the  “  Cabinet  Noir  ” 
are  replete  with  interest,  and  among  others  contain 
the  following  anecdote.  An  ambassador  from  one 
of  the  great  Powers  to  an  Italian  Court  suspected 
that  his  secret  despatches  were  read  by  a  neighbor¬ 
ing  Government.  He  believed  the  traitor  to  be  one 
of  his  own  attachds,  and  determined  to  ascertain  the 
truth.  The  road  by  which  his  bag  travelled  to  its 
destination  happened  to  be  infested  by  brigands  at 
one  particular  spot.  His  Excellency  made  arrange¬ 
ments  by  which  it  happened  that  his  own  courier 
was  shot  through  the  heart  as  he  passed  this  special 
locality.  The  bag  was  brought  back  to  the  amb-as- 
sador,  who  loudly  deplored  the  assassination  of  his 
courier,  complained  of  the  atrocities  committed  by 
the  brigands,  meanwhile  quietly  opened  his  bag,  and 
ascertained  all  he  wanted  to  know.  His  Excel¬ 
lency  is  a  peer  of  France,  and  sat  in  the  Chamter 
of  Peers,  where  he  enjoyed  the  highest  reputation 
for  moral  excellence. 
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